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Starlight 


A Star shone in my room last night 
And made it bright; 

A Gope came to my darkened soul 
And it was light. 

Life was naught but suffering 
Cil Faith came in; 

But joy appeared in everything 


When Love shone in. 
Garriet E. Emerson 
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Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 


























Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.50 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 
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Oakland. NITCHIE METHOD 
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teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. ; MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
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Evening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
for advanced pupils. Nitchie Method 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-Reading 
603 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of C , PASADENA, Calif. 





MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 
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ELIZABETH R. PoINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD Kessler School of Lip-Reading 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN AUSTRALIAN LIP-READER 
By E. M. B. 


Cartoon Illustration by Saul N. Kessler 


Ve FEW people who have normal 
hearing can realize how hard it is to 
be deaf and to be cut off from the joys 
of conversation and companionship; in 
truth, the majority of people are quite 
contented to go through life regarding 
“the deaf” either as utter bores or as 
ceaseless subjects for mirth and jokes. 
When a lame or a blind man stumbles, 
the sympathies of all the onlookers are 
with him, but when an unfortunate deaf 
person makes an incorrect or stupid re- 
ply, the whole world rocks with laughter 
and thinks the mistake a ripping joke. 

However, even at the risk of being 
laughed at or of being thought an utter 
fool, it is better for one with this in- 
firmity to join as much as possible in gen- 
eral conversation than to sit in silence 
and try to look grateful for the occa- 
sional crumb of conversation which one 
more kindly than the others may chance 
to throw at him. 

Why is it that so many people believe 
that those who are deaf are solely inter- 
ested in one subject, viz., the weather? 
It is quite a common thing to see one of 
a group of people, who are merrily chat- 
ting and laughing together, suddenly turn 
to an unfortunate onlooker and remark 
slowly and distinctly, “Beautiful weather, 
is it not?” and then return to the others 
with an only too-evident air of having ac- 
complished a gracious and kindly act. 

However, with my own personal ex- 
periences as a successful “lip-reader” I 


can safely affirm that, with a sense of 
humor and a knowledge of lip-reading, 
it is quite possible even for one blessed 
with this wretched infirmity to enjoy 
himself, and to get more than quite a 
fair share of fun and enjoyment out of 
life by watching the lips of those around 
him. The conversation one sees in the 
trams alone are often a pure joy to a deaf 
person. How well I remember one little 
incident on a Chapel Street tram. Two 
immensely stout women, both dressed in 
obviously new mourning of the deepest 
black, profusely overtrimmed with crape 
and, alas! sadly spotted with remnants 
of their last few meals, seated themselves 
in the tram and, after mopping their 
streaming faces—it was a roasting sum- 
mer day—one turned to the other and 
said: 

“Now that pore dear Pa is gone, wot 
do you think I’m goin’ to do? I’m going 
to pack up ‘is dress cloes and send them 
to the pore Belgians!” 

Visions of what “pore dear Pa” must 
have been like flashed through my mind, 
and for fear of disgracing myself by 
laughing I resolutely turned away from 
the temptation of watching the rest of 
the conversation. 

Another time I got into a Toorak tram, 
dressed in a clean white linen coat and 
skirt, which I had washed and ironed my- 
self that morning before breakfast. Two 
working women, dressed in very dirty 
and crushed summer frocks, sat opposite 
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“Oh, yes! but 
it’s all right for 
"er; she don’ 
‘ave to do it up 
erself.” 

It was truly 
hard for me to 
refrain from 
adding, “She do 
‘ave to do it up 
erself.” 

Of course, to 
deliberately pull 
one’s thoughts 
together and con- 
centrate suffi- 
ciently to watch 








sight; I don’t 
think nothing of 
being vaccinat- 
ed.” 

I was so in- 
dignant that I 
arose, walked 
down the car- 
riage to the 
speaker, and said, 
sternly : 

“Excuse me, 
madam; this 
sling is not for 
vaccination ; it is 
for dislocation !” 

The woman 








the lips of one’s 


makes the lip- 

reader have the guilty feeling that one 
would associate with “lookin’ through a 
keyhole” ; but it is often quite impossible 
to avoid seeing what others say. Some 
people’s lips move so well that they are 
open books to a good reader. For in- 
stance, a well-known society woman, who 
is almost totally deaf, was standing in a 
doorway one day, sheltering from the 
rain, when two ladies passed. They 
glanced at her and she distinctly saw one 
say: 
“Rather pretty, don’t you think?” 

The other replied, “More smart than 
pretty, I think.” 

Some years ago I met with an accident 
in a Sydney tram, had my shoulder badly 
disloeated, and was obliged to wear my 
arm in a sling for some time. I felt quite 
in the fashion, because it was the time of 
the smallpox scare and numbers of peo- 
ple were wearing slings as the result of 
vaccination. One day I saw two women 
speaking about me in the tram; one of 
them remarked: 


Sefton, “EXCUSE ME, MADAM; THIS SLING IS NOT FOR VACCINA- . 
elow-traveler TION ; IT IS FOR DISLOCATION !” 


looked at me as 
if I were be- 
witched. They 
were utterly astounded, and one of them 
said: ‘How did you know what we said ; 
you could not have heard from up there ?” 

I contented myself by replying, “Never 
mind how I knew, but don’t be so ready 
to judge others again,” and walked back 
to my seat, leaving the women looking 
more than surprised. 

One of the most amusing conversations 
I have seen in the trams took place be- 
tween a very jolly-looking old gentleman 
and a returned soldier. The older man 
remarked cheerfully: 

“Yes, my boy came back from the war 
last week, but he left his left leg behind 
him, and the day after he came back I 
said to him, ‘My arm is awful bad today, 
son. I have neuritis something awful in 
it. Now what do you think my boy re- 
plied to that? He said, ‘Have it off, dad; 
have it off! Come on, old chap, be a 
sport and be one of us! Have the arm 
off and be one of us without a limb.’ ” 

A knowledge of lip-reading sometimes 
puts one in a rather doubtful position. A 
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lady picked up an umbrella one day in a 
tram at Victoria Bridge and asked me if 
it were mine. I replied that it was not, 
and added, “I don’t know whose it is, but 
I suppose it belongs to one of the passen- 
gers who has just got off.” As I said 
this, I glanced out of the window and 
distinctly saw one of two nuns, who were 
standing on the pavement, say to the 
other : 

“Oh! I’ve left my umbrella in the 
tram.” 

I turned to the lady, saying: “Oh, it 
belongs to that nun.” 

I dropped it through the window, and 
the nun ran over and picked it up. The 
lady was most indignant. She said: 

“How do you know that it belongs to 
the nun? You told me you did not know 
whose it was. You had no right to drop 
it through the window; you should have 
let me give it to the tram man.” 

I was too embarrassed to explain, and 
as she and the neighboring passengers 
continued to flare at me as if I were a 
thief, I quietly moved down to the other 
end of the tram and buried myself in a 
book. 

Men with mustaches are a lip-reader’s 
greatest béte noir. I always avoid them 
like lepers, but it seems to be my fate to 
be served in shops by these fellows. 
Sometimes, in despair, I ask for a clean- 
shaven man, but that usually involves an 
explanation, and so little is known of lip- 
reading that if one mentions one is de- 
pendent on it, one is immediately stared 
at as a curio. Sooner than explain, I 
usually try to guess what is said under 
the mustache, and in consequence I often 
find myself in great difficulties. I once 
asked a shopman, whose mouth was com- 
pletely hidden by a beard and mustache, 
for some methylated spirit. He made 
some reply, to which I merely smiled and 
nodded, but he seemed far from satisfied 
and repeated the sentence. I ventured to 
reply with “Indeed!” Still he persisted 
in repeating the remark over and over 
again, until, in desperation, I crossed the 
shop to a clean-shaven man, who was 
shopping at another counter, and said to 
him: 

“Would vou be kind enough to come 
over and tell me what the shopman is 
saying. I can’t understand him.” 


The stranger good-naturedly complied 
and the mystery proved to be, “Do you 
think we will have any more rain?” 

I was so annoyed that it was only by a 
violent effort that I refrained from re- 
plying, “Good Heavens, how do I know. 
I’m not a weather prophet!” 

Strange to say, most chemists seem to 
cultivate mustaches, and in consequence 
a visit to a chemist’s shop is always more 
or less of an ordeal. I have often tried 
to avoid trouble by carefully watching at 
the door until the mustached one is busy 
serving some one else, and then hurriedly 
slipping in and trying to be served by one 
of the girl apprentices; but even then it 
is ten to one on the chemist sending the 
girl on an errand and persisting in serv- 
ing one himself. In fact, this has hap- 
pened so often to me in Melbourne that 
I have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that there is no sport a chemist enjoys 
more than bewildering an unfortunate 
deaf customer. 


A lady who reads lips well had an 
amusing experience at the opera. One 
night last month she saw one of the 
actors on the stage say quietly to another 
actor, “Billy Hughes is here; Billy 
Hughes is in the theater.” She told a 
friend who was with her what she had 
seen, and the friend could not believe 
her until after looking round they dis- 
covered the Prime Minister sitting in the 
audience. 

The same lady went for a motor trip 
to the hills with her husband one day, 
and on the way home they stopped at a 
wayside hotel for afternoon tea. A very 
smart and showily dressed woman was 
having tea with a young man in the same 
room, and they attracted the attention of 
the lady and her husband, and he re- 
marked to his wife: “I wonder if those 
people are married or if they are only 
friends out for the day?” 

His wife said: “I think they must be 
married, because the woman is wearing 
a wedding ring.” 

The husband said: “Oh, that’s noth- 
ing; any one can wear a wedding ring.” 

The lady watched them for a few mo- 
ments and then said: “You are right! I 
see now they are not married because the 
woman said to the man, ‘Do you like 
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your tea strong and do you take sugar in 
your tea?’ If they were married she 
would certainly know how he liked his 
tea.” 

Of course, it is not always possible to 
read lips as correctly as one would like, 
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because so many words look alike that it 
is only by noticing the context of the 
whole sentence that one can judge which 
word is used; still, when one can’t hear 
with one’s ears, seeing with one’s eyes is 
a great help and comfort. 


RHYTHM-WORK IN THE ALABAMA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY NEW 


A scHooL for the deaf, to the average 
visitor, is “a nine days’ wonder,” and, 
I think I might add, generally a most 
agreeable surprise. 

Our visitors, many of whom have 
never seen deaf children, are astonished 
at the speech, speech-reading, and writ- 
ing of the beginners ; they marvel as they 
are shown the work in the successive 
grades; and last, but not least, comes 
their amazement at the work with the 
piano. And when our friends are kind 
enough to praise the rhythm-work we are 
doing, we wonder if we might be excused 
for feeling a tiny bit proud, as this work 
was started, under the ‘supervision of 
Miss Carrie Henderson, only last year. 

Through THE VottTa REVIEW and 
through visits to other schools, we have 
learned of the wonderful demonstrations 
and helpful effects of rhythm-work, and, 
while we down beneath the Alabama 
moon have only one year’s work to our 
credit, and therefore cannot hope for 
such results as the schools with more ex- 
perience, still we do hope for a noticeable 
gain in the speech of our little deaf chil- 
dren. 

The three outstanding points of value 
in rhythm-work, to my mind, are that, 
first, it demands concentration; second, 
it calls for uniformity of muscular move- 
ment; and, third, it brings out a natural 
continuity of speech. And these are 
merely the means to the end of develop- 
ing better tones, more expression, and a 
more natural speech. 

With our smallest children the work is 
started at the piano. As a march is 
played they clap one. two; one, two; to 
4/4 time they also clap one, two, three, 
forir, and one, two, three, four, and to 


waltz time one, two, three. After this 
drill they easily get the idea of “beating” 
time, and then “marking” time. 

As soon as possible speech is used with 
the clapping and beating, and the chil- 


dren say: 
fer far -tar: far 
far far far far,and 
far far far far 


with the music. 

The next step is the striking of high 
and low notes. With the palms of their 
hands on the piano and eyes closed, the 
children tell whether the vibrations felt 
are high or low, and also the number of 
chords struck. From this is developed 
tone-work, and, using middle C, F, and 
C, these three tones are placed. It is 
surprising how quickly and with what 
accuracy the child can be trained to have 
such control of his voice that he is able 
to give a high, low, or medium tone with 


- Case. 


Following this are the syllable drills, 
so planned as to give continuous work in 
phrasing, accenting, and expression 
needed in the words and sentences the 
children use every day. 

The circle of children who were started 
last year are now learning nursery 
rhymes and little dances. 

To the onlooker, no doubt, the finished 
product of a nursery-rhyme game seems 
quite simple, but oh! what strenuous 
moments are spent, for instance, in get- 
ting “Bobby Shafto” safely on his way 
“to sea.” First, there is drill, individual 
and collective, on the separate elements ; 
then miles and miles of combinations, and 
at last the little verse can be said. Next 
comes the beating time, and what a strug- 
gle it is to make the right word come on 
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the right beat! After all this, the motions 
for the little game must be learned, and 


' finally the clouds lift, and “Bobby Shafto” 


is safely launched. 

The children are so enthusiastic about 
the work that the time we spend seems 
much more of a pleasure than a task, 


and our painstaking moments are not to 
be compared with the hours of gain we 
hope they will find; for we believe that 
we have “hitched our wagon to a star,” 
and trust that our star will shine brightly 
along this one of the many paths that 
lead to the street called “Better Speech.” 





THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF A VOWEL* 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.+ 


HE RESULTS reported in the preceding 

papers have placed us in a position 
to answer the question, What is a vowel, 
from a physical point of view? Both 
the analyses of the curves and the experi- 
ments with the siren force us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: | 

A vowel consists of a main tone, called 
the voice tone, and a series of higher 
tones, called the resonance or cavity 
tones. The voice tone and the cavity 
tones are quite independent in pitch of 
one another; any voice tone can be ac- 
companied by any cavity tones. Thus 
it is possible to sing any and all the 
vowels on any and all tones of the voice. 
The analyses of the curves also show 
that the cavity tones are quite independ- 
ent of one another. 

In its original form, this theory was 
suggested by Willis, of Cambridge, in 
1830, as the result of some experiments 
with organ pipes. It was adversely criti- 
cised by Wheatstone, who outlined an- 
other theory. 

This other theory, known as the “har- 
monic theory,” was adopted and elabo- 
rated by Helmholtz. It asserts that the 
vocal cords vibrate like strings and pro- 
duce a note consisting of a fundamental 
and overtones. Such a vibration can be 
illustrated by a vibrating string of a 
piano or a violin. The overtones can 
readily be detected by the ear. Ifa piano 
string is struck hard and left to vibrate, 
the ear readily hears that the tone of the 





* This is the eighth in a series of articles on 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
Scripture, late of Yale University, now of 
London. 

+ Author of “Elements of Experimental 
Phonetics,” “The Study of Speech Curves,” 
“Stuttering and Lisping,” etc. 


octave is present also. A sharp ear can 
also detect the duodecime, the double 
octave, and even more. If a bottle or a 
jar with a cavity tone the same as the 
string tone itself, or the octave, or the 
duodecime, or the double octave, etc., is 
held to the string, it will sound loudly. 
If its cavity tone is not the same as one 
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FIG, I 


of the tones in the harmonic series, it 
will not respond. This vowel theory fol- 
lows of necessity from the two supposi- 
tions, namely, that the voice tone is like 
a string tone, and that the vowel resona- 
tors are like bottles in having hard walls. 
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FIG, 2 


The different vowels according to this 
theory might be imitated by having 
several bottles of different pitches ap- 
plied to the string. The vowels would 
then differ in the relative loudness of the 
different cavity tones. This may be illus- 
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FIG 3 


trated by the numbers in figure 1. The 
top line indicates the relative strengths 
of the overtones in the string tone by the 
size of the figures. For the vowel /u/ 
several bottles are supposed to be held to 
the string, so as to strengthen the over- 
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cones 200, 400, 600, as in figure 2. For 
/a/ a different set is applied, so as to 
strengthen mainly the tone 800, as in 
figure 3. 

This theory gets into an insurmount- 
able difficulty at the very start. The 
pitch of the voice tone changes con- 
stantly. To imitate this with a stringed 
instrument, the tuner might be supposed 
to have his key applied to the string-peg, 
and to vary the tension from moment to 
moment. To produce the same resonance 
tones, the bottles would have to change 
their tones in exactly the same way, by 
becoming larger or smaller, in exact con- 
formity to the string tone. 

Moreover, if the string tone should 
rise through several octaves, the bottles 
would have to change; so that finally 
they would become of the size required 
for a quite different vowel. The bottle 
200 for /u/ would finally reach the size 
800 for /a/. The bottle vowel would act- 
ually become /a/, whereas in the human 
vowels the /u/ remains /u/, no matter 
how high or how low the voice tone may 
be. To get over this difficulty, Helmholtz 
assumed that a cavity follows one over- 
tone for a while, and then jumps back 
to a lower one. How this can be done 
without changing the vowel it is impos- 
sible to understand. 

It is hardly necessary to follow this 
theory further into its difficulties and 
perplexities. It might be sufficient sim- 
ply to point to the results of the analyses 
of the vowel curves and say that the 
overtone harmonic theory simply is not 
true. It is more courteous, however, to 
point out the origin of the mistake. 

If it is assumed that the voice tone is 
of the same nature as the tone from a 
string, and that the vocal resonators have 
hard walls, the harmonic theory is neces- 
sarily true. The fault lies in the assump- 
tions. The voice tone does not even 
remotely resemble a string tone. As 
shown in the preceding papers, it con- 
sists of a series of puffs. The vocal 
cavities do not resemble bottles with hard 
walls; they have soft walls. These two 
facts alone of necessity lead to the in- 
harmonic puff theory of the vowels. 
Any physicist or mathematician starting 
from these two facts could not avoid a 
deduction of this theory, even if he had 


never heard a vowel or seen an experi- 
ment or analyzed a curve. 

It is quite necessary to get this new 
theory of the vowels clearly in mind. 
The Helmholtz theory has prevailed and 
still prevails in almost every book on 
physics, physiology, speech, or music. 
The deductions from it have led to end- 
less wrong teaching. The new theory 
requires great changes in these deduc- 
tions. 

The forgotten theory of Willis was 
independently discovered for German 
vowels by Hermann, of Koenigsberg, in 
his analyses of curves. My own investi- 
gations have shown that it is universally 
true for English vowels. ‘The results 
were first published in the “Studies from 
the Yale Psychological Laboratory, 1889,” 
Vol. VIII, p. 1, and in my “Elements of 
Experimental Phonetics,” Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1902. The theory has been 
verified and worked out in detail in my 
“Study of Speech Curves,” Carnegie In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., Publica- 
tion No. 44. 





PLEA FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Members of the Speech-Readers’ Guild met 
in their new club-house, 339 Commonwealth 
Avenue, for the first time yesterday afternoon, 
and heard Miss Jessie M. C. Hume, R. N., 
head social worker at the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, tell about the needs of little 
deaf children. 

Miss Hume spoke of her special interest in 
partially deaf children, and of her determina- 
tion to procure better education for them. At 
present many attend the same classes in the 
public schools as hearing children, and because 
of their unknown infirmity they are sometimes 
considered stupid. There is urgent need for 
special classes in the public schools for these 
partially deaf children. There is also a great 
necessity for a specific classification of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, that they may receive in- 
struction suited to their degree of deafness. 
Each deaf child should have a chance to get 
the best education he is capable of acquiring. 
Totally deaf children are sent to special 
schools, although of these the number is in- 
sufficient. All hard-of-hearing children should 
be given at once an opportunity for this study. 
Lynn is particularly active in this important 
educational work. “Boston ought not to be 
behindhand in such a vital matter,” said the 
speaker.—Boston Transcript. 





A good speech-reader is a source of joy and 
inspiration to others. 
































THE WEARING OF THE BADGE 
By JULIET D. CLARK 


Cartoon Illustration by Saul N. Kessler 


*¢ A ND THOSE who are ‘in favor will 
signify it by raising their right 
hand.” 5 

All over the room hands shot up, and 
when the secretary had completed the 
count it was found that 56 out of 107 
had voted in the affirmative. 

The president smiled grimly. 

“IT submit to the decision of the ma- 
jority and agree to wear a badge,” she 
said. 

Loud applause followed this announce- 
ment. When it had subsided she con- 
tinued: 

“Will the defeated minority follow my 
example ?” 

A few assented, but most of the 51 de- 
murred. One rose to argue: 

“If we read the lips” 
i But President Nancy Lane interrupted 

er. 

“No more of that. Both sides gave 
their views before the vote was taken. 
No one is compelled to wear the badge. 
The next move is to decide on what form 
it shall take.” 

“Let it be an ear,” came from one 
disgruntled member. 

“Stuff it full of cotton, to show its use- 
lessness,” added another. 

President Lane rapped for order. 

“Are there any suggestions?” she 
asked. “Let us hear what you have to 
say, Mr. Greene.” 

Philip Greene walked to the platform, 
where the audience could see his mouth. 

“It does not rest with us to choose a 
badge. We have voted to adopt the 
international badge for the hard of hear- 
ing.” 

“T had not thought of that,” said the 
president. “What you say is true.” 

Some members did not approve. 

“Let me re-read the letter from the 
society in Germany.” 


“*To the President of the Society for the 
Hard of Hearing in America. 
““DEAR Sir or MapAm: I have been 
asked by our president to write you in 
regard to the adoption of an international 





badge for the hard of hearing, which we, 
as well as similar societies in other coun- 
tries of Europe, have adopted. The 
badge is light blue, with a gold star in 
the center. It is made in the form of 
either a pin or a button. Hoping that 
your society will join us in wearing this, 
I am, 
“*Yours truly, 
FriepA HELLAR, 
Secretary.” 


The president folded the letter. 

“You have voted to wear the inter- 
national badge, and are therefore saved 
the trouble of designing one for your- 
selves,” she announced. “I shall appoint 
a committee to get estimates on the cost 
of this design. I suppose the material is 
enamel.” 

After the committee was appointed the 
meeting adjourned, and this was a signal 
for the president’s followers to crowd 
around her and offer their sympathy. 

“Well, we won’t cry over it,” she said. 
“Some good will undoubtedly come of it. 
You will please me by wearing the pin.” 

As Nancy walked home alone her 
thoughts were half resentful, half 
amused. 

“Here I’ve been considering myself a 
normal human being again since I’ve 
read lips, and now I’m to be branded as 
an afflicted one, who can’t take care of 
herself. I'll look like a war hero, with 
my badge and Peter’s fraternity pin,” 
she smiled to herself. “I’m not going to 
tell Peter what the pin stands for. He 
won’t know which of my clubs has 
adopted it. Perhaps he’ll think it’s the 
Tennyson Club.” 

Her thoughts reverted to the last meet- 
ing of Peter and herself. He had cer- 
tainly been impatient when she didn’t 
understand and he had been obliged to 
repeat. In the darkness of her room that 
night she had pondered the matter. 
Would she be happy with him? Would- 
n’t he be apt to grow more impatient 
rather than less so, after they were mar- 
ried? She wondered if, after all, she 
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wouldn’t be happier with Philip Greene. 
He knew what deafness meant, and the 
snags that even the best lip-readers strike 
occasionally. But there was so much 
deafness in his family. 

By the time sleep overcame her she 
had about decided to be an old maid, but 
when the morning brought a huge bunch 
of violets and a dear apologetic note 
from Peter, she believed she’d risk him 
after all. 

He had gone away immediately on one 
of his business trips, but Nancy had 
heard from him daily, and she knew as 
well as she knew her name that his letter 
would be awaiting her on the hall table, 
so in spite of the badge she ran up the 
steps and let herself into her house with 
a light heart. The letter was there. 


She popped into the library to speak to 
her mother and drop a kiss on her cheek ; 
then hurried to her own room to read 
Peter’s missive. Unlike his usual long 
scrawls, this contained only a few lines, 
and Nancy’s face fell as she saw it. The 
news it contained was even more dis- 
appointing. Peter would have to remain 
away another two weeks at least, and on 
his return would sail for Germany and 
be gone a couple of months. 


“T hate to be away from you so long, 
Nancy dear,” he ended, “but it’s a fine 
thing for me in a business way and brings 
the time nearer when we needn’t be sepa- 
rated at all.” 


The last line helped a little, but this 
disappointment, coming on top of the 
afternoon’s, was a bit too much, and 
Nancy looked rather tearful when she 
went down to dinner. Her father had 
come home and greeted her in his usual 
hearty fashion. 

“Well, how’s the little daughter to- 
night, and what’s she been up to today ?” 

Nancy poured out her woes on her 
father’s shoulder. 

“There, there, dear,” he coaxed, “don’t 
be so upset by a little matter of wearing 
a pin. Why wear it if you don’t ap- 
prove ?” 

“Oh, I’m in honor bound to wear it,” 
she explained, “because I’m president 
and must uphold the majority in their 
decision.” 

“T think you are right, dear,” agreed 
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her mother, “but it seems a big mistake 
to label the deafened.” 

When Peter finally returned, Nancy 
was wearing a round blue pin with a star 
on it, and quite naturally he wanted to 
know what it was. 

“Oh, a society that I belong to,” Nancy 
replied, casually, changing the subject 
immediately, and Peter had so much to 
tell of his business plans and the hopes 
he entertained of their marriage “next 
year” that he didn’t press her further. 
But a few evenings later, when he called, 
he did not take time to greet her before 
bursting out: 

“You’re a nice one, to let Philip 
Greene wear your society pin when 
you're wearing my frat pin. I saw him 
today with it on.” 

Nancy’s first impulse was to remon- 
strate and explain that her pin was up 
on her cushion, and that Philip belonged 
to the same society; but on second 
thought she decided that Peter ought to 
be punished for doubting her without so 
much as asking for an explanation. She 
remembered, gleefully, that he was going 
to Germany, and on a German steamer. 
Let him wear the pin. 

“I’m sorry, Peter; I'll get it and give 
it to you.” 

“Well, I should rather say you ought 
to. Aren’t we engaged ?” 

“Y-e-s, I suppose so,” Nancy replied 
hesitatingly, “but there are times, Peter, 
when you frighten me with your im- 
patience and ferocity.” 

“T know, dear, I’m a brute, the way I 
speak, but I do love you.” 

So once again Nancy forgave him, and 
when he came to bid her good-bye, before 
sailing, she gave him the pin, fastening it 
to his lapel. 

“That’s the place to wear it,” she ex- 
plained, smiling mischievously and bring- 
ing all her dimples into play. 

Peter thought she had never looked so 
lovely. Her blue dinner gown matched 
her eyes and contrasted exquisitely with 
the pink in her cheeks. It was hard for 
him to leave her, but the thought of the 
“raise” he would get if he made good on 
this trip tempered somewhat the sorrow 
of parting. 

When Peter entered the dining-saloon 
for his first meal the head steward cast 
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an anxious eye over him, and with a mo- 
tion indicating to him to stay where he 
was, went to a table not far away. After 
a hurried word to each person seated 
there, and to the table steward, he beck- 
oned to Peter to follow. 

Each guest nodded as he seated him- 
self, but no one said anything. The 
steward shoved a menu in front of him 
and he chose his luncheon. Then he 
commenced to survey his companions. 
Opposite him were two young ladies, 
from Chicago, he discovered later, and a 
rather distinguished-looking Englishman. 
At the end of the table, on Peter’s left, 
was another Englishman, who appeared 
to be a companion to the other, but of a 
very different type. He dropped his 
aitches as well as his food. On Peter’s 
right sat a rather young girl, and next to 
her an elderly woman, who appeared to 
be a relative. 

At the first meal no one had much to 
say except “Please pass this,” or “May I 
trouble you for that?” but if it were 
Peter who had to be addressed, the 
speaker first caught his eye, then pointed 
to the desired object. At dinner that 
night they talked more, but somehow 
Peter felt out of it. Everybody smiled 
pleasantly, but when he vouchsafed a 
remark it was always answered briefly 
by “yes” or “no.” The Cockney cracked 
numerous jokes at which the girls 
giggled and the older woman and the 
other Englishman smiled indulgently, 
but Peter, who thought him a bore, 
merely gave him a rather withering 
glance. There were times when he 
caught the words “poor fellow,” and once 
he was quite sure some one said, “He 
can’t get it.” 

“They probably think I can’t see the 
point to his poor jokes,” thought Peter. 

The next morning he was awakened 
by a steward standing over him. 

“How'd you get in,” he queried. 
“Wasn’t my door locked ?” 

The steward held up a bunch of keys. 

“Why didn’t you knock?’ asked the 
mystified Peter. 

The steward only smiled and went out. 
The same thing happened every morning. 

“Well, perhaps it’s the way they always 
do it, and I’m an ignoramus,” mused 
Peter, and, not wishing to parade his 
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ignorance to others, he said nothing 
about it. 


Peter, who was a sociable creature, had 
never felt so lonesome in his life. Every- 
body was kind enough and invited him 
by pantomime to join in shuffle-board 
and other deck games, but somehow he 
felt himself an outsider. Nobody wanted 
to talk. 


The last night on shipboard he dressed 
up for the usual concert. As he sat down 
to the dinner-table he overheard the older 
Chicago girl say: 

“TI suppose he’ll go, just to keep up ap- 
pearances.” 

“What was that you said?” Peter asked 
with his old ferocious manner. 

“Oh,” she shouted, visibly embarrassed, 
“everybody presents a fine appearance.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, who was in no pleas- 
ant mood by this time. 

“You shouldn’t have noticed his dress 
suit,” admonished the younger girl. 
“You see he’s sensitive about going where 
he knows he won’t—” 

A crash of china drowned out the last 
word, and soon afterwards Peter left the 
table. He was thoroughly angry by this 
time. 

“What the devil is the matter with 
them or me, anyway,” he asked himself 
as he strode around the deck. 


He must have walked a mile or more 
before he realized that every one else had 
gone in. Having regained his usual 
cheerful spirits, he went to his state- 
room, removed his hat and coat, and pro- 
ceeded to the saloon where the concert 
was being held. The first number was 
on, so Peter waited at the door. As the 
room seemed hot and stuffy, he had 
about decided to remain where he was 
when, to his astonishment and before he 
realized what was happening, the head 
steward had escorted him to an empty 
chair in the first row. 


Peter never had liked the bald head, 
and, except when he escorted Nancy, al- 
ways chose a back seat; but when he 
began to remonstrate, the steward gently 
but firmly pushed him into the vacant 
seat and departed. A middle-aged lady, 
with a long ear-trumpet, who sat next to 
him, said in a loud voice, 

“I know exactly how you feel. I felt 
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that way myself at your age, but try to 
get over it.” 

“Over what?” Peter shouted back, but 
the next number commenced, and he 
never got an answer. 

“She probably thinks I’m bashful,” he 
said to himself. 

When the ship docked at H—— the 
next day, Peter found himself the recipi- 
ent of all sorts of attentions. One of the 
ever-watchful stewards personally con- 
ducted him to a customs official, and his 
luggage was among the first to be ex- 
amined. 

“They must think I’m some grandee 
traveling incognito,” chuckled Peter. 
“My tips should have abused their minds 
of any such idea. What are you looking 
for?” he asked. “What are the dutiable 
goods ?” 

Instead of replying, the official drew 
a large black cigar from his pocket ; then 
said something in German to another 
man, who produced a piece of chocolate. 

“Say, can’t any of them speak Eng- 
lish?” Peter inquired of the steward. 
“T’ll be in a fine fix if everybody speaks 
German.” : 

But the steward only walked away, 
saying in German, as he passed the cus- 
toms officials : 

“The poor fellow wouldn’t know 
whether you were speaking German, Eng- 
lish, or Chinese. Take care of him.” 
And they did. 

He was personally conducted to his 
train and handed over to a guard, who 
found a place for him in a carriage with 
two other people. Now he began to 
think he was suspected of being some 
notorious criminal and would be handed 
over to the police on his arrival in B ‘ 
It wasn’t quite so bad, yet he felt like a 
prisoner, nevertheless, for the guard 
gave him into the custody of a special 
porter whom he insisted upon finding, 
although many others stood near disen- 
gaged. 

Peter followed him to a taxi, and be- 
fore getting in said in his most German 
English, “Hotel B——.” 

The man gave him a queer look, but 
said nothing. 

“I don’t believe he understood,” 
thought Peter, as the cab started ; but he 
was so interested in the sights and full 
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of the commission he’d been sent to exe- 
cute, that he followed his porter into the 
hotel at which they alighted without 
noticing the name over the door. He had 
no difficulty in getting a room, and, left 
alone, surveyed his surroundings. Much 
to his surprise, he read “The Surdus 
Hotel” on all the linen. 

“I knew that man didn’t understand 
me,” he said aloud, looking for a tele- 
phone. To his disgust, there was none; 
so, picking up his bags, he descended to 
the office. 

“This isn’t the hotel I want. I asked 
to be taken to the Hotel B “i 

The clerk smiled and Peter scowled. 

“Can’t anybody here understand Eng- 
lish? I’m going where they can.” 

Just then blue lights flashed all over 
the lobby. 

“What’s the idea?” asked Peter, point- 
ing to the lights. 

For answer the clerk put his hand. to 
his mouth and made a motion as if he 
were chewing. 

“Well,” said Peter, “I’m starved, so I 
guess I’ll lunch here, for no telling when 
I’ll find the hotel I want.” He pointed 
toward the dining-room -and the clerk 
nodded, so Peter went: in. 

He was the first to arrive, and. a waiter 
immediately thrust a menu in -German 
and English before him. Peter pointed 
to what he wanted, and the waiter de- 
parted to fill the order. Soon other 
guests began to come in. A man and-a 
woman seated themselves at a table next 
to Peter’s. The woman drew a small 
ear-trumpet, shaped like a teapot, from 
her bag, and the man took a long tin 
horn out of his pocket. They com- 
menced an animated conversation in Ger- 
man, to which Peter listened for a few 
moments ; but, as he understood nothing, 
his attention wandered to the people 
at other tables. To his astonishment 
everybody had a hearing device. There 
were more teapots and tin horns; there 
were long tubes and celluloid fans, while 
a few of the more up-to-date guests were 
using electrical instruments. One large 
party had something that looked like an 
octopus; from a central sounding-box 
stretched innumerable tubes, one for each 


guest. 
Instantly there flashed through Peter’s 
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mind the verse 
put by Hood into 
the mouth of the 
peddler of ear- 
‘trumpets : 


I don’t pretend, with 
these horns of 
mine, 

Like some in the 
advertising line, 

To magnify sounds 
on such marvel- 
ous scales 

That the sounds of 
a cod seem as 
largeasa whale’s. 

There was Mrs. 





So very deaf 

That she might 
have worn a per- 
cussion cap 

And been knocked 
on the head with- 
out hearing a 
snap. 

Well, I sold her a 
horn, and the very 
next day 

She heard from her 
husband in Bot- 





could vent his 
rage on someone. 
“I don’t want to 
stay here. I’m 
not deaf. Get 
somebody who 
can speak Eng- 
lish and you’ll 
see.” 

The clerk point- 
ed to Peter’s pin. 

“That’s not 
mine,” he shout- 
ed, snatching 
the pin off and 
thrusting it into 
his pocket. “It 
@| belongs to a deaf 
friend. I tell 
you I can hear 
perfectly. Get 
my bags at once.” 

At last they 
were produced 
and Peter left the 
hotel, refusing 








any Bay. 


“Well what 
have I struck 
now?” said Peter half aloud. “Every- 
body in Germany must be either deaf or 
dumb.” 

Before he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, a man seated himself across the 
table. He bowed slightly, then suddenly 
a broad grin spread over his face, and he 
stretched his arm across the table and 
shook Peter’s hand like an old friend, at 
the same time pointing to the pin on 
Peter’s lapel, and to a similar one on his 
own coat. 

Peter stared for a moment, speechless ; 
then the whole thing dawned on him. At 
first he scowled, then burst into a loud 
laugh, which shook him from head to 
foot. The man opposite looked hurt, the 
people at the next table looked scared, 
and Peter left the room without waiting 
for his luncheon. 

Going out to the office, he looked for 
his bags, but they were not where he had 
left them. When he indicated what he 
wanted the clerk pointed upward. 

“What’s the matter with you, any- 
way ?” bawled Peter, not caring whether 
or not he was understood, as long as he 
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the aid of port- 
ers and pages 
who gazed after 
him sorrowfully, as if he were a lost soul 
He hailed a taxi, said “Hotel B——,” 
which the chauffeur repeated, and 
jumped in. 

“That was a mean trick for Nancy to 
play on me,” he reflected as he drove 
along. “She’s spoiled half the pleasure 
of my trip and made me no end of 
trouble. Why didn’t she explain that 
Philip Greene belonged to the same so- 
ciety?” Then he remembered how he 
had reproached her. “Of course, I acted 
like a boor, and accused her without 
asking for an explanation. After all, I 
guess I jolly well deserved it. The little 
minx!” He chuckled, as he recalled 
Nancy’s words when she put the pin on 
his lapel, and he was still thinking of her 
when his cab drew up before rather a 
palatial-looking hotel. 

“Some inn the firm puts one up at,” 
thought Peter, as he strode into the lobby 
and up to the desk. “Thank heaven, 
nobody here will think I’m deaf.” 

But he reckoned without his pin. As 
he passed two men seated in the lobby 
smoking, one remarked to the other: 
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“There’s that deaf fellow who came 
over on the steamer with me.” 

“How'd you find out he was deaf Be 
thought you kept to yourself during that 
voyage,” replied his companion, who was 
a German. i 

“I did, but I couldn’t help seeing a pin 
he wore. My deaf sister wears a similar 
one. It’s a society they all belong to in 
America.” 

“Oh, yes, we have the same here. 
Everybody knows the meaning of that 
label.” : 

After Peter had made sure that his 
room had a telephone, as well as a bath, 
he hastened to the dining-room to try 
again fora meal. The room was crowded 
and the tables were placed closer together 
than usual. The two men who had dis- 
cussed him were seated at a table in a 
corner next to the one to which he was 
ushered. They were talking earnestly in 
English, but as Peter sat down one stop- 
ped abruptly. 

“Go on,” said his companion. 
I tell you he’s deaf ?” 

Peter heard him and was going to deny 
it, when something about the looks of the 
men and the furtive glances they gave 
him as he sat down made him suspicious, 
and his young and adventurous soul had 
visions of unearthing a plot. 

“Perhaps they are Bolsheviks,” he 
thought, and was prepared to hear some 
international plot to blow up the world, 
for undoubtedly one man was an Ameri- 
can and the other a German; but he was 
not prepared to hear his own firm men- 
tioned, and almost gave himself away. 

Searching through his pockets in an 
apparently aimless fashion, he drew out 
a number of things, among them the pin, 
which he purposely dropped, and, stoop- 
ing, quickly pinned it to his lapel, for he 
wanted the waiter to help him carry out 
his ruse. 

The men spoke so low that he couldn’t 
get a connected sentence, but he caught 
“dyestuffs” and “formula,” “— _ better 
than yours,” from the American, and 
“___ office tomorrow,” from the 
German. Peter felt certain that the 
American was one of his firm’s represen- 
tatives whom he had never met, but he 
knew the name of every man of any im- 
portance on the firm’s books. He ordered 


“Didn't 
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a “quick lunch” and finished before the 
other men. Without appearing to hurry, 
he walked to the office desk, removing 
the pin as he went. Very casually he 
glanced over the register. 

Yes, there was the man—“James 
Fingle, Milwaukee, Wis.” 

Peter recognized him as a man em- 
ployed in the firm’s laboratory. Calling 
a cab, he hastened to his firm’s B 
office, and, after making himself known, 
told the manager what he had learned. 

There was great excitement that day 
and the next, and it was a tired but 
triumphant Peter who wrote a long letter 
the next evening, which was duly re- 
ceived some ten days later by Miss Nancy 
Lane. This time she didn’t wait to reach 
the seclusion of her own room before 
reading it, but sat right down in the hall. 
She smiled as she read: 





Dearest Nancy: You little minx! What 
do you mean by putting one over on me like 
that? Oh, yes, undoubtedly I deserved it, and 
I humbly ask your forgiveness. 

Really, Nancy, I was pretty angry at first: 
then I realized it was my own fault, and your 
quick-wittedness amused me. All of which you 
have already guessed, knowing this hot-headed 
fellow as you do. But you'll be rather sur- 
prised, I imagine, when I tell you that I’m glad 
you did it. Yes, glad! That little pin (and 
incidentally Nancy Lane) has done me and my 
company a mighty good turn. It all happened 
as follows: 

A man who came over on the same steamer 
saw the pin and naturally thought I was deaf 
(so did everybody else, from captain to stoker, 
but I'll wait till I get home to tell you about 
that). He turned out to be a worker in our 
laboratory in Milwaukee, but we had never 
happened to meet. He stopped at this hotel, 
and at luncheon yesterday was seated with a 
German man next to me. Thinking I couldn't 
hear, they talked business, and my man offered 
to sell our dye formula to a German company. 
I reported the matter to the office, and with 
the aid of private detectives we caught the men 
in the act, with the result that they now have 
plenty of leisure to reflect on the error of their 
ways, while Peter Filmore has saved his firm 
from ruin and has been promised $5,000 a 
year! Do you think we can manage on that 
without starving? 

Please say “yes,” dear. Don’t be afraid. 
You will find me a very different Peter when 
IT return, for my little experience has taught 
me a lot about what it must mean to be 
deafened, and I’ll be more understanding here- 
after. It would do some other hearing people 
good to wear the pin for a week or two. 

But I don’t approve of your wearing it, and 
T think any deafened person is foolish to do 
so. What do you need a pin for, with your 
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skill at reading lips? If you had been on my 
ship without it, you would have so charmed 
everybody before they found out you couldn’t 
hear that it wouldn’t have made any difference 
whether you could or not, whereas if you'd 
worn it they wouldn’t have given you a chance 
to show whether you had any charm or humor 
or sense either, for that matter. I was hardly 
permitted to think for myself. Everything was 
done for me, but nobody talked. 

Where did the idea originate? Right here, 
I'll wager. It sounds like German efficiency. 
Why, there’s not a porter, conductor, hotel 
clerk, newsboy, or anybody who doesn’t know 
what that badge stands for. They mean to be 
kind, but it’s just the everlasting machine—no 
chance to stand on your own feet—which I’ve 
heard you say is what deafened people need 
to learn most of all. 
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You can’t wear that pin when you’re my 
wife! 

I miss you, so please write often to your 
devoted PETER. 


P. S—I expect to be home by the end of 
April. If you want to make me perfectly 
happy, cable the date of our wedding. 


And she did. 


[EprrortaL Note.—A year ago, when 
the matter of wearing a pin (to enable 
oneself to be recognized by other lip- 
readers, not by the public at large) was 
being discussed in THE Vota REvIEw, 
we advocated it. We hasten to remark 
that we have nothing more to say!] 





THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION* 


Its Application to the Deaf 
By SADIE I. OWENS 


# ewer we may say that nothing worth 
while is standing still. Educational 
methods are changing. In the elementary 
school we are done with pouring in; we 
are not drawing out as we did. In fact, 
we are doing less, the child more. 

Today we center on his development, 
not in a straight line, but in a well- 
rounded way, which fits him to take his 
place in society. No child can adjust 
himself for his best good in the world’s 
doings unless he has been trained to be 
active as he has come along. He must 
learn to be self-reliant, and we must seek 
the method that will best give him 
strength to become so. Then that 
strength must be used. It reminds me of 
the teacher who was returning in June 
with her trunk heavy laden with the 
year’s accumulation. The expressman 
seemed unable to handle it alone, but the 
mother, who was standing near, spoke 
up: “Julia, help him; if you don’t use 
your strength, you won't have it.” 

We hear much of the socialized recita- 
tion, that form of recitation in which the 
child takes the center of the stage and 
the teacher remains in the background. 
We have all, no doubt, visited the mod- 
ern upper-grade class-room and listened 
to the children conducting their own les- 
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son. We found them greatly interested 
and getting fine results, while the teacher, 
though controlling the events of the hour, 
kept herself more as a judge than a 
leader. We hear from many sides that 
the socialized recitation is proving prac- 
tical, especially in such subjects as his- 
tory, geography, and reading. 

But what of its application to the deaf? 
How are children who do not naturally 
take the initiative going to conduct a reci- 
tation with benefit to themselves? How 
are we to teach them to ask the significant 
question? Is the socialized recitation 
practical for children who do not hear? 

Any subject that falls naturally into 
topical form readily adapts itself to so- 
cialized recitation. Take geography, for 
instance. In the upper grades I do not 
use the question-and-answer method in 
developing a new region. We take it up 
under these heads: location, climate, sur- 
face, industries, products, cities, ete. 
Each becomes a unit by itself, though all 
are interdependent. As new topics are 
developed, the ones previously studied 
are reviewed, until the whole is covered. 
The work is then taken home for further 
study, and the children are told to bring 
back good questions. 

With a class just beginning, I get 
“How is the climate?” “How is the sur- 
face?” “What are the industries?” and I 
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am pleased indeed if I get as good ques- 
tions as that from all. We then take 
“How is the climate?” and I ask them to 
try to ask the same question in different 
ways, working for “What can you tell 
me of the climate of the region?” “What 
can you say of the climate?” “How does 
the climate of this region compare with 
the climate of (name some region previ- 
ously studied)?” “Why?” 

From “What are the industries?” we 
ask “Is agriculture an important indus- 
try?” or, “Is agriculture the chief indus- 
try?” “Why?” or, “Why not?” as the 
case may be. ‘‘What are the agricultural 
products?” or, “Name the agricultural 
products.” What can you say of min- 
ing?” and so on. 

Besides being a review, it begins to be 
a game, from the time they go home to 
work out their questions. The game 
spirit is even more in evidence when they 
learn the questions, which are the results 
of their own work (though I must admit 
much guided by another), and look for- 
ward to being chosen as the leader, of 
whom the questions are to be asked. 

I am often given some surprise in the 
form that the children’s initiative takes. 
For example: If the class does not put 
questions fast enough, the leader some- 
times turns upon them with one of her 
own. One day we were having a lesson 
of this kind with a visitor present. A 
child was writing at the board and our 
guest let her gaze wander to the written 
work, but only for a moment, for she 
was commanded, “Please look at me!’ 
before the child speaking would, go on. 

With the hearing, the questions are 
quick and spontaneous; with the deaf, 
basic questions must be given and learned 
as part of language-teaching. The so- 
cialized recitation then furnishes the op- 
portunity for their application. In his- 
tory and reading, an even better chance 
is given for applying the questions that 
belong to the deaf language forms. Not 
always must they ask “Why?” but “For 
what reason?” “What was his motive?” 
“With what aim did he do so and so?” 
“What was his purpose in doing that?” 
and so on. The leader is taught to reject 
a “baby” question, as it is called. The 
standards are high when the responsi- 
bility is in their own hands. No question 
must be repeated by another; the lip- 
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reading must be done by all—not by the 
leader alone. 

I believe, however, that this form of 
class-work must not be overdone. We 
want the child active, but not to suit our 
fancy or to take away from him any of 
the advantages of a teacher’s instruction. 
And so it seems to me this form of work 
must largely be the summary of any 
whole taught, combining drill and game 
that his interest may not be lost. I feel 
that the socialized recitation then has a 
real value with the deaf child, inasmuch 
as it makes him forget himself, as he be- 
comes a part of the game in which he 
must do well to hold his place, and which 
unconsciously is helping him to express 
himself more freely and naturally, as he 
uses the forms he has acquired? Is not 
this one of the great aims in our work? 


A REVIEW OF DR. R. O. JOHNSON’S 
REPORT 


Standardization—Efficiency—Heredity : Schools 
for the Deaf. By Richard Otto Johnson, 
A.M., formerly Superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, Indian- 
apolis. 262 pages, 6x9. Illustrations and 
graphs. 


This is a report of the special committee on 
standardization and efficiency of schools for 
the deaf, Mr. Johnson being the chairman of 
said committee. It embodies not only the 
work of five years of research on the part of 
the chairman, but also valuable excerpts from 
allied literature. It is an important contribu- 
~ to the literature of the education of the 

eaf. 

Some opinions expressed by well-known 
superintendents of schools for the deaf are as 
follows: 

“It marks an epoch in the education of the 
deaf with far-reaching effect.” 

“Tf Dr. Johnson never has anything more to 
do with the teaching of the deaf, he has al- 
ready left an imperishable monument.” 





HOW TO IDENTIFY HIM 


An agitated woman burst into a police sta- 
tion in Chicago not long ago with this an- 
nouncement : 

“My husband has been threatening to drown 
himself for some time, and he’s been missing 
~ two days. I want to have the river drag- 
ge » 

“Is there anything peculiar about him by 
which he could be recognized if we should find 
the body?” asked the inspector. 

For a moment the woman hesitated and 
seemed at a loss. Then a look of relief came 
to her face, and she replied: 

“Why, yes; he’s deaf !”"—Harpers Magazine. 

















KEEP THE NOSE CLEAN AND FREE FROM OBSTRUCTIONS 


PART Iil 
By FRED DE LAND 


HIs Is the third and final section of a 
Bees Lives on the subject of the 
possibilities of loss of hearing inherent 
in the so-called “common cold.” Each of 
these three sections was written for the 
laity, not for the profession; written in 
the hope of presenting the close interre- 
lation existing between the ear, the nose, 
and the throat; written to show how 
easily the germs of infectious diseases 
may find lodgment in tonsils or adenoid 
tissue and from thence carry on a cam- 
paign of destruction. To prevent the ex- 
istence and increase of bad germs is the 
vital problem; the secondary problem is 
how to control bad germs after an infec- 
tious disease has begun to spread in a 
community. Both are problems that 
parents must do their part in helping to 
solve. 

Some parents may be inclined to evade 
the moral responsibility of doing their 
share in keeping a community free from 
infectious diseases, on the specious plea 
that others will not help. If an infec- 
tious disease does cause deaths, such par- 
ents should not complain if they are the 
recipients. of a pitiless public exposure. 
Occasionally parents are found who 
offer, as an excuse for failure to co-oper- 
ate, a lack of medical knowledge. When 
there is the slightest possibility of an in- 
vasion of scarlet fever, measles, or other 
infectious diseases, the only knowledge 
. that the mother needs for taking prompt 
and wise action is that a sore throat or a 
dry, distressing cough in a child are im- 
portant danger signals, and that the 
wisest possible action is to isolate the 
child, call a physician as quickly as pos- 
sible, and follow his instructions. 

As a rule, the bad germs of the dread 
diseases of childhood gain entrance to 
the human system through the mouth or 
.the nose, and find a breeding place in the 
soft, warm, moist tissues of tonsil or 
adenoid. In other words, bad germs 
often begin their destructive work in the 
throat, and there multiply at the rate of 
more than a million in each twenty-four 


hours. Thus, on the first indicatidn of a 
sore throat in a child, do not rely on 
home-made remedies, but call a regular 
physician without delay. 

Yes, the writer believes in the power 
of prayer and in the possibility of divine 
healing—but after the physician has been 
called. If a mother finds that her child 
has a sore throat, it may prove helpful 
to the mother to ask for divine guidance, 
and to petition for the power of divine 
healing to be exercised in the child’s case, 
provided the prayers are offered after the 
child has been isolated and a competent 
physician called. If the instructions of 
the physician are strictly obeyed, the 
credit may be given to divine healing. 
The writer believes that the Heavenly 
Father will do His share, if we will only 
do ours. That the prayer of the right- 
eous is mighty to prevail, is granted. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that there is a 
civic righteousness—the golden rule of 
communal welfare—as well as a spiritual 
righteousness, and the Heavenly Father 
may look with as kindly favor on the in- 
dividual working for the betterment of 
the health conditions of a community as 
upon individual effort to win converts to 
a creed. 

What has all this to do with the ear? 
Specialists state that more than three- 
fourths of all cases of acquired loss of 
hearing are due to diseases of the middle 
ear, and that the larger number of these 
cases have their origin in infectious dis- 
eases or in abnormal conditions in the 
nasal passageways or in the naso-pharyn- 
geal region. We are apt to think of 
hearing and of breathing as simple pro- 
cesses, requiring little or no attention, as 
they appear to function almost auto- 
matically ; yet both hearing and breathing 
are not only complex processes, but are 
closely interrelated. Thus, a disturb- 
ance of the normal functioning of one 
may seriously interfere with the proper 
functioning of the other. The foolish 
belief prevails among the shiftless that a 
running ear will heal itself, and that a 
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child will outgrow morbid ear condi- 
tions; hence, why spend good money for 
medical advice? Such a fallacious belief 
is not only wrong; it is cruel, and worse 
than cruel. 

If a child has a “running ear,” it is true 
that some day the pus may cease to flow 
from that ear, and the parents may be 
silly enough to congratulate themselves 
on having saved the few dollars the phy- 
sician would have charged; yet the ceas- 
ing of the flow of pus is a danger signal 
that the ear needs immediate medical at- 
tention. If the ear does not receive 
proper attention, loss of hearing may fol- 
low. In turn, that may mean the loss of 
all intellectual stimulation that is derived 
through the sense of hearing. 

Parents should remember that in some 
of the “discharges” from the ear the pus 
is so strongly septic that if a minute por- 
tion comes in contact with a cut on the 
finger or hand of the person attending to 
the ear, danger of blood poison may arise. 
Another point for parents to bear in mind 
is that warmth is helpful in cases of ear 
trouble, while cold is detrimental ; there- 
fore, have the children wear night-caps. 
(It is possible that many adults would 
experience fewer ear troubles and, too, 
possibly fewer twinges of a neuralgic 
character, were there a revival of the 
ancient habit of wearing a night-cap.) 
Especially should a child’s ear be pro- 
tected when going from a warm room 
into the windy winter atmosphere; for 
the mechanism of the ear is so completely 
encased and surrounded by blood-vessels 
that the temperature of both the middle 
and the internal ear-cavities rarely fluctu- 
ates, unless through unnecessary careless 
exposure. 

To “harden” a child so it can stand 
exposure to extreme cold is thought to be 
a wise method. Possibly it is, if wisely 
done and the child is properly clothed; 
yet it is well to consider what the effects 
will be on the child’s health in the after 
years of the child’s life. At the time of 
the exposure, the child may make no com- 
plaint, and it is possible that the child 
may experience no pain, even when rapid 
disintegrations of the tissues of the inner 
ear occur; but evéntually the child may 
pay the full penalty of some one’s un- 
wise action. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The common belief is that the ear is a 
simple organ. On the contrary, its 
mechanism is of a most complex char- 
acter. In structure its principal mechan- 
ism is small and of exquisite delicacy, 
and the more importart parts are placed 
in inaccessible bony cavities. The auricle, 
or outer ear, is what the short-story 
writer calls the pink shell of his heroine 
and the unornamental flap of his mascu- 
line characters. In reality this curving, 
shell-like auricle is a collector of sound- 
waves, which it passes on through a well- 
lubricated tube, about an inch in length, 
called the external auditory canal, or 
outer auditory passageway. At the end 
of this auditory canal is a curtain, or thin 
membrane, stretched in concave form 
over the lower end of the cavity called 
the middle ear, a cavity better known as 
the drum of the ear. 

Though that thin membrane, or tym- 
panum, or curtain, is called the drum- 
head, yet it is not a sound-producing or 
musical instrument. Attached to the in- 
ner central surface of that tympanic 
membrane is a small bone, called the 
malleus (or hammer). It is the first of 
three small bones that form the mechan- 
ism of the middle ear. To the head of 
the hammer bone the incus (or anvii- 
bone) is attached, or interlocked, while 
to the head of the incus is attached the 
top of the stirrup-bone, or stapes. The 
bottom, or flat surface, of the stirrup is 
attached to the oval window of the in- 
ternal ear, or the chamber known as the 
labyrinth, which adjoins the cavity known 
as the middle ear. The stapes, or stirrup- 
bone, is the only one of the small bones 
of the ear that has any resemblance to 
the name borne; it really resembles a 
miniature stirrup. 

From the middle ear the trumpet- 
shaped auditory, or Eustachian, tube, 
about an inch or a half in length, extends 
to the naso-pharynx. Its functions are 
to serve as a drain to the middle ear, to 
remove the vitiated air and to supply to 
that cavity the fresh air that is necessary 
to insure equalization in pressure on the 
drum-head. This Eustachian tube also 
acts as a safety-valve when very loud 
noises prevail, by conveying unusual 
volumes of sound from the middle ear to 
the opening in the naso-pharynx, from 
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whence the sound escapes into the mouth 
cavity, and from thence into the open air. 


It is the muscles surrounding the audi- 
tory, or Eustachian, tube that cause it to 
function properly. If the adenoid tissues 
referred to in the preceding article be- 
come swollen and inflamed, and thus 
press too heavily against the muscles of 
this auditory tube, serious interference in 
muscular action may follow. Even slight 
unusual pressure may prevent the neces- 
sary pumping in of fresh air and the 
prompt withdrawal of the used air in the 
middle ear. If this occurs, then the ear- 
drum may lose its responsiveness and dif- 
ficulty is experienced in hearing dis- 
tinctly. 

Many specialists believe that nearly all 
the difficulties that occur in both the mid- 
dle ear and the internal ear can be traced 
back to neglect on the individual’s part to 
keep the nasal passages, the naso-pharynx 
and the associated parts, free from in- 
flammation ; for, as stated, inflamed con- 
ditions directly or indirectly affect the 
normal muscular action so necessary to 
the proper working of the auditory, or 
Eustachian, tube. 

The functions of the internal ear are 
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so nimerous that a separate article is 
necessary to describe them. Try to bear 
in mind the old saying, “Better a dirty 
face than a dirty nose,” if good hearing 
is to be conserved, and keep the nose free 
from obstructions. 


MISS REINHARDT’S TEA 
DEAR Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


I wish you and many of-the readers of the 
Review could have been with us at the little 
afternoon tea given by Miss Reinhardt to show 
her new home for little deaf children. She 
moved into it in December and has accom- 
plished wonders since that time. 

On either side of the approach are handsome 
Norway spruce trees, which give the name to 
the home and which offer delightful oppor- 
turnities for play to her little charges. 

The hall is very attractive, hung with inter- 
esting and instructive pictures, and every room 
is artistic and breathes an air of cheerfulness 
and repose. It is an ideal place, and the sym- 
pathy and tenderness shown by all the teach- 
ers to the little children committed to their 
care were evidenced by their happiness and 
trusting affection. 

I have never seen a happier group of chil- 
dren, and they acted very prettily as hostesses, 
speaking in low, sweet voices. 

Indeed, the afternoon was an inspiration, 
and we hope that Miss Reinhardt may live to 
carry on this great work for many years. 

Mary D. Suter. 
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“Oh, the present is too sweet 

To go on forever thus! 

Who can say what waits for us? 
Meeting, greeting, night and day, 
Faring each the selfsame way— 
Still somewhere the path must end— 
Reach your hand to me, my friend.” 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


EAR FRIEND OF MINE: This time I 

want to attack the greatest problem 
to all of us—employment—that the for- 
midable question-mark which usually 
comes after this word may gradually be- 
come eliminated. I have read with great 
interest the many suggestions which have 
been given in times past in our VOLTA 
Review. I have inquired of many clubs 
and leagues and guilds concerning the 
nature of employment given to their 
members. I have interviewed many of 
the alumnz of schools for the deaf re- 
garding their occupations. The field is 
necessarily restricted to positions de- 
manding little or no communication with 
hearing people, but, even at that, there 
is considerable opportunity for the dis- 
play of talent and ingenuity or for ad- 
vancement by conscientious and ambitious 
workers. 

I will briefly mention the employments 
in which I think deaf people can make 
themselves useful and independent. First, 
those that require some particular talent 
and skill. Those who have a gift for 
writing can sell short stories, poems, and 
especially scenarios. Any one who can 
paint or draw with even moderate skill 
can find a market for place-cards, calen- 
dars, and candy-boxes. Those with con- 
summate skill can support themselves 
drawing cartoons and illustrations. Those 
who are fond of sculpturing, besides sell- 
ing their own work, can get positions 
teaching the art to children in public 
and private schools. Drafting and me- 
chanical drawing are remunerative em- 
ployments popular with the deaf. 

The woman who lives in the country 
or who has considerable time on her 
hands can make a success by specializing 
iit some one thing which she can do better 


than her neighbors, and selling the prod- 
uct of her labor, be it jam, jellies and 
marmalades, or woven baskets of sweet 
grass and raffia and pine-needles, or even 
good home-made bread and rolls and 
candy. 

The woman with skillful fingers can 
sell her fine embroidery, knitting, or 
crocheting. Many of the readers of the 
Friendly Corner earn their living by 
teaching lip-reading. An interesting and 
remunerative field for the enterprising 
deaf man or woman is amateur or pro- 
fessional photography. I wonder that 
more do not try it. 

The woman who lives in the city or its 
suburbs frequently finds employment in 
teaching stenography and typewriting, or 
as a comptometer operator, dressmaker, 
milliner, hair-dresser, manicurist, or act- 
ing as an agent for magazine subscrip- 
tions and for various firms, and as 
demonstrator for new inventions. 


Most of the employments I have named 
are likewise open to men. Deaf men 
have made very successful farmers, 
especially when they have specialized in 
some particular line, such as _ choice 
flowers and vegetables. They can also 
find a good market for their seeds and 
bulbs. The farmer who raises live stock 
and sells high-grade poultry, hogs, bees, 
or special pets, as dogs, cats and birds, is 
the man who is making his way. The 
trained city man who suddenly becomes 
deaf is usually considerably handicapped 
unless he takes a one-man job in a ma- 
chine shop, chemist laboratory, or some- 
thing of that nature. The city is teeming 
with hearing people who crowd the deaf 
man out, and sympathy is not extended 
to him. It would be better for him to 
move to a place where he will have less 
competition and be given a chance to de- 
clare himself and present his own prod- 
ucts to a more interested public. 

I have covered all the occupations and 
employments for the deaf that I can 
think of at this minute, in the hope of 
offering suggestions to the readers. Now 
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I want to make a special appeal: Will all 
the clubs, leagues, guilds, and schools for 
the deaf please send me a list of the vari- 
ous kinds of employment which they have 
found for deaf employees, stating the de- 
gree of hearing required for each type of 
employment? Also, will those who have 
found successful employment for them- 
selves, whether in any of the lines men- 
tioned or not, please write and tell me 
about it, that their example may be the 
possible means of salvation for others? 

In looking through the pages of ad- 
vertisements of THe Vora Review I 
have noticed that they are almost entirely 
of schools or of hearing instruments. I 
wonder why the deaf do not try to sell 
their products: and hand-work through 
the advertising medium of “our maga- 
zine.” They would be sure of sympa- 
thetic customers, if their claims were 
made good, and through them they would 
reach a still wider market in their friends 
and acquaintances. 

Do you remember my quotation from 
the gentleman who was so skeptical re- 
garding lip-reading? In a recent letter 
he said, “I am still from Missouri, as al- 
most every day, through my work, I meet 
both people and letters for and against 
the science, and am wondering how it can 
be used at night.” 

I have received some very interesting 
letters upholding the benefits derived 
from lip-reading, but not nearly enough. 
I want to have a regular old-fashioned 
“testimony meeting” in our next number. 
What will you do to help? 

This same gentleman to whom I just 
referred makes an interesting comment 
in the following quotation: “I was much 
interested in the questions asked in the 
Friendly Corner of the December issue 
in regard to the spirit of religion. In my 
younger days I used to like to go to 
church, but always wondered why the 
builders put bright colored windows back 
of the preacher to attract the attention 
of the listeners and to make it impossible 
to see the mouth of the speaker.” 

Perhaps some of my readers remember 
a letter published some time ago, in THE 
Voita Review, from a young lady in 
Buffalo, New York. who wanted to form 
a club for the deaf. Her perseverance 
and courage would be a fine example to 
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any one who is trying to do the same 
thing; for, although she met with many 
discouragements, she only redoubled her 
efforts, and now, I am glad to say, is a 
member of a class of thirty who are 
taking lip-reading lessons. The Board 
of Education of Buffalo gave them the 
needed help and support. 

The second Ring Letter has been 
started on its journey from California to 
Massachusetts. It is never too late to 
join the Correspondence Club and every 
one is welcome. If you know of any one 
who needs the Friendly Corner, be sure 
to tell them, and let me know. 

Most cordially yours, 
THE FRIENDLY Lapy, 
35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D.C. 


Please enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope if you desire a personal reply. 





ENGLISH HOMOPHONES 


English Homophones, an essay presented 
before the Society for Pure English, by Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate of England: 

“When two or more words different in 
origin and significance are pronounced alike, 
whether they are alike or not in their spelling, 
they are said to be homophonous, or homo- 
phones of each other.” 

The paper deals with English speech of to- 
day, in different parts of England, and is of 
interest to Americans largely because of a 
number of words noted as homophones (some 
by Mr. Bridges and some by quoted writers) 
which are not homophonous in the speech of 
cultured Americans. 


For instance: 
Core—caw 
roar—raw 
oral—aural 
geyser—gazer 
what—-wot 
wether—weather 
whit—wit 
whorl—wall 
border—boarder 
mare—mayor 





Measles has taken possession of our town 
but we have quarantined our pupils against 
the city in the hope of keeping the disease out 
of the school. People are inclined to say, when 
you mention being worried about this, “Oh, it 
is only the measles.” If they would look at 
our list of the causes of deafness and blindness 
they would throw up their hands and say: 
“Heaven protect us, it’s the measles !”—The 
Rocky Mountain Leader. 








WHY DON'T YOU PLANT AN ACORN? 
By ANNE C. NORRIS 


HERE are sO many ways of doing so 

many things in this world! Some of 
us like one way, some another, but if we 
all reach the same goal, does it matter 
much what method we pursue? 

What is life worth? To me a day is 
a day to be used, to be filled with use- 
fulness in such a way that if tomorrow 
we die we are missed. If those of us 
who are hard of hearing should follow 
the advice given by some aurists, we 
should soon become useless and _ filled 
with thought of self. Many of them tell 
us that if we get overtired we will be- 
come deafer, and so we watch ourselves 
and compare the different noises in our 
head, wondering whether they are in- 
creasing as a result of our work. Oh, 
the selfishness of this course! I have 
never felt more ostracised or enveloped 
by the cloud which was hanging over me 
than when I was following this advice. 

What we must learn is to forget self. 
That can be done only through service 
for others. If we are losing our hearing, 
we think ourselves greatly handicapped 
and do not see how we can enter into 
service for others, if we must compete 
with our hearing brothers. So why not 
establish an organization where all the 
workers are deaf. There we can throw 
ourselves into actual service at once. 
Soon we regain confidence and poise, and 
what we do in this work we find ourselves 
willing to try to do among our hearing 
brothers. 

There is a guild in my community, 
where hard-of-hearing people meet to 
work out the problems of their common 
limitation, and through helping each other 
help themselves. 

This organization, how was it formed 
and by whom? Some pupils in a lip- 
reading school, realizing that during 
school hours the regular lessons must not 
be interrupted, decided to meet twice a 
week so that they might talk together. 
Letters were sent to fifty pupils of the 
school, and forty-eight expressed a will- 
ingness to pay a dollar and join, al- 
though they did not know just what they 
would do in such a club. The following 
is the letter sent: 


It is the purpose of the pupils of the 
~School to form a club. Its object shall be to 

promote all interests that may be beneficial to 
those of us who are laboring under the weight 
of the limitations we share in common. Our 
meetings shall be of a nature to enable us to 
talk and discuss the difficulties and trials that 
we so often experience and pass through in 
silence, because we feel we have no right to 
inflict our troubles upon others. 

The sole purpose of this organization is to 
form a center where we can speak our thoughts 
sincerely. Those who are struggling through 
the clouds of discouragement and anxiety may 
feel at liberty to speak aloud from their hearts ; 
those who have passed through the clouds and 
stand in the light of faith and courage have a 
message that the club needs, since those who 
have overcome are best fitted to help others to 
overcome. In this spirit the club may be a 
center for all and may in time become worthy 
of such a title as “clearing-house for the blues.” 

A little wholesome philosophy, a little social 
comradeship, a little constructive thought, are 
three of the factors that we hope to embody 
and express through our society, for the mutual 
benefit of its members. 

It is the sincere hope of all who have the 
welfare of the club at heart that you will be 
present at the first meeting, in order to assure 
us of your good will and interest. The meeting 
is to be held —— 

Kindly send word whether you care to be 
present at this meeting, in order to show your 
personal interest in and sympathy with the un- 
dertaking, on or before —— to —— ——. 





Meetings were held, and the members 
soon found that there were many things 
they wanted to do. Officers were elect- 
ed—a president, two vice-presidents, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and two members at 
large—and a simple constitution was 
drawn up. They were not to be led by a 
hearing person who would feel for them 
interest and sympathy, but by a deaf per- 
son, who knew what they were under- 
going, who realized that they must be 
taught to strengthen themselves to bear 
their burden, and that they must school 
themselves to be of more. use in their 
community and not allowed to sink back 
through defeat to become of less use. 
The organization was to be theirs, and it 
was because they were deaf that they 
could do the work in and through it, and 
not because of their deafness that they 
could not. 

From this small beginning grew an 
organization of 350 members, 268 of 
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whom are deaf. The deaf are the active 
members, and only they can hold office 
and vote. 

A friend, appreciating the beauty of 
the service, has subscribed generous 
funds in order to help it, and, wonderful 
to say, considers this a privilege. Hence 
the work has not been a charity thus far, 
but a center where we each give of our 
best, pouring in love and devotion and 
receiving in return that strength which 
enables us to meet our difficulties “bow 
on,” growing a little more skillful 
through each effort, so that we do not 
force our limitation on those around us. 

Remember that it all came from the 
gathering of a few people with a leader 
whose only desire was to serve. As the 
band grew in numbers, activities, and 
properties, it became necessary to incor- 
porate; but when that time came, the 
business was entered into intelligently, 
for that great teacher, Experience, had 
taught the members what was needed in 
their particular community and how best 
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to formulate rules to govern its interests 
and purposes. 

Why cannot deafened people in other 
communities do this same thing? From 
a little acorn a fine oak may grow. Let 
the genuine desire be to strengthen one 
another rather than just to help one’s 
self; and, above all, let the leader be not 
a hearing person, who through very sym- 
pathy might encourage us in our desire 
to indulge in self-pity, but a deaf person, 
who has felt the weight of the cross and 
who knows that only by bearing it more 
bravely each day can our strength be in- 
creased so that we can carry the burden 
without its deforming us, or causing us 
to feel the need of self-pity. 

Those of us who are deaf must, then, 
study speech-reading and have the help 
of an organization where the classes, lec- 
tures, and active responsibilities on com- 
mittees will give us a chance to practise 
that art, and, becoming more adept, gain 
that poise and confidence in ourselves 
which is our only salvation. 


THE HERMIT-CRAB 
By GRACE IRENE CARROLL 


TS LITTLE steamer bearing Edith 
Warren across the lake glided plac- 
idly over the surface of the still, dark 
water, its prow cutting noiselessly through 
the long evening shadows that were 
slowly, sleepily reaching over from the 
hills on the opposite side. The evening 
sky was full of a soft, pale radiance, the 
afterglow of a fast-fading sunset, and 
the quiet of swift-coming dusk had al- 
ready settled on the enclosing hills. It 
was Saturday night, Tom’s night to come 
up from the city, and Edith, following 
her usual custom, was on her way to 
meet him. 

Although it was but a few minutes’ 
sail from the great hotel at the other end 
of the lake to the tiny landing place on 
the north shore, whence the road led 
down to the railway station, Edith’s 
eager anticipation of Tom’s arrival, the 
bright event of each long, lonely week, 
filled her with such joy it was with but 
ill-restrained impatience that she watched 
the tiny wharf draw nearer and nearer, 


and at last stepped ashore when the 
little boat tied up to its moorings. As 
she did so, a long, low plume of smoke 
told her that the train was rounding the 
bend below, and a few seconds later she 
saw it draw into the station. 

At the top of the hill she stopped and 
waited, watching anxiously as the train 
disgorged its load of passengers, who, 
piling into waiting automobiles and car- 
riages, quickly dispersed. Soon she 
caught sight of a familiar blue-serge- 
suited figure that began the long ascent 
to the lake landing. It was too tiresome 
a climb back up the hill, so she merely 
waited where she was for Tom to join 
her, returning his recognizing wave of 
the hat with a glad flutter of handker- 
chief and restraining her longing to rush 
down to his embrace. 

How good it seemed to see him again. 
The week had been rainy and longer than 
usual to her. Her weeks were always 
long, for, though Tom never could seem 
to understand her feelings on the point, 
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Edith, afflicted as she was by deafness 
and consequently sensitive and retiring, 
found the gay life of the hotel and the 
social activities of its summer element 
only an emphasis of her own isolation 
and loneliness. Deaf people, she argued, 
were apt to prove a nuisance and a bore, 
and should refrain from inflicting them- 
selves on others. It was a continual 
source of sadness to her to realize that 
she was forever disappointing new ac- 
quaintances and strangers who were dis- 
posed to be friendly, and to feel herself 
a burden and inconvenience to the un- 
selfish friends who charitably endeavored 
to include her in the conversation and 
the social atmosphere. 

The innate wish to be agreeable with- 
out the physical ability to gratify it, the 
being forced to appear vacuous and dull 
when often she knew herself to be better 
read and informed than the ones who 
had most to say, caused her to shrink 
into herself more and more. Then, too, 
refined and cultivated as she was, she 
disliked and dreaded being made con- 
spicuous by a conversation addressed to 
her in a raised tone of voice. 

For several years now they had sum- 
mered at Green Lake, and the place itself, 
handy for Tom to reach for his week- 
ends, was ideally lovely and restful. But 
year after year Edith found it more 
lonely and longed for the seclusion of 
home. Only for Tom’s sake did she 
come. He needed the change at the end 
of each week. Every Saturday he came 
up from the city fagged and spent, to 
return on Monday morning rested and 
revitalized. So Edith continued each 
year to close the city home and return to 
the lake, filling the time as best she could 
between Tom’s visits. But his departure 
each Monday morning left her as sad as 
his return on Saturday afternoon filled 
her with joy. 

She watched him now, toiling wearily 
up the path, her heart rushing to meet 
him; for the twenty years of their mar- 
ried life had not dimmed the sweetness 
of their courtship ; they were still lovers. 
Tom’s heart was always where Edith 
was, and her growing deafness and sensi- 
tive withdrawal from people had intensi- 
fied his affectionate desire to shield her 
from annoyance and hurt. Yet Tom, 
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fond and devoted as he was, could not 
always perfectly realize what it meant 
to be deaf, and did not always .under- 
stand her feelings ; so that Edith at times 
wept bitter tears, inwardly accusing her- 
self of being a stone about his neck, a 
nuisance, and a trial: Tom never thought 
so; but he often felt a sort of impatient 
annoyance with her when she withdrew 
too much from contact with the world. 


“You’re a perfect hermit-crab,”’ he 
said once when Edith had been wounded 
to the quick by a. thoughtlessly rude ac- 
quaintance who had declared her too 
impossibly deaf to bother with. “You 
shrink into your shell at the least touch. 
Why care what one ill-bred woman says 
because she is too lazy to make the effort 
to have you hear her?” 

“She only voices the general opinion, 
Tom,” Edith had answered wearily. 
“What is the use of inflicting one’s self 
on people when it is only out of kindness 
that they want to talk to you at all?” 

“Nonsense,” Tom said, in an annoyed 
tone. “You'll die in your shell if you 
stay there always.” 

“Better so,” Edith said sorrowfully ; 
whereupon Tom was all love and peni- 
tence and roundly denounced himself as 
a selfish and thoughtless brute. 


But Edith remémbered the appellation. 
A hermit-crab! Yes, that was what she 
must continue to be, for she was incura- 
bly deaf and inordinately sensitive about 
it. However, while she had Tom she 
was content; he was her world. How 
debonair he looked now, mounting the 
hill in his blue suit, his straw hat swing- 
ing at his side, and the dark hair that was 
beginning to show streaks of gray waving 
back from his white forehead. 

While she watched him approaching 
rapidly up the stiff grade, a touring car 
full of a noisy, gay crowd of men and 
women started up the road. As they 
neared Tom, Edith saw them hail him 
merrily and suddenly halt the car. Tom 
hastily overtook them and stood, hat in 
hand, shaking hands with the ladies and 
laughing in his jolly, hearty way with 
the men. They opened the car door and 
half dragged him in; but she saw him 
point toward her and protest until they 
let him go. They sped on, waving gayly 
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to him as they disappeared, and Tom 
continued his way upward. 

“How are you, Queenie?” he asked 
cheerily as he joined her, giving her the 
pet name that he had used since the time 
when they were sweethearts and kissing 
her affectionately. “My, but this cool 
air brings me back to life. It has been 
up around in the nineties all the week in 
the city, and I’ve sweltered in the office 
till there’s nothing left of me.” 

“Who were your friends in the auto, 
Tom?” Edith asked, as they seated them- 
selves on the deck of the little steamboat 
and started across the lake. 

Tom mopped his brow slowly with his 
handkerchief before he replied. “Oh, 
that’s Murdock and his wife, with a party 
of friends. Murdock and Ballantry, you 
know. They are on their way around 
to the hotel. We'll see them later, I sup- 
pose.” 

Edith’s face fell. She had hoped to 
have ‘Tom to herself over Sunday; but 
if this crowd of jolly folks were about, 
Edith knew that Tom’s sociable disposi- 
tion would draw him into their circle, 
where he would expect her to follow. It 
was what she dreaded and shrank from; 
for to be lonely in the midst of merri- 
ment was the loneliest kind of loneliness, 
and she had known it well only too often ; 
for Tom’s was a jolly, magnetic person- 
ality, and his company was much sought 
after and enjoyed. Edith, on the con- 
trary, felt herself a nonentity, and she 
suffered, in her supersensitive way, quite 
as keenly as he enjoyed. 

Tom’s quick eye caught the disap- 
pointed expression that flitted momen- 
tarily across her expressive face. “You 
need not talk to them if you do not want 
to, dearie,” he said kindly, giving the 
hand that lay near him on the railing a 
sly squeeze; “but I'll have to take some 
notice of them. They will expect it, and 
Murdock is one of our best customers. 
Isn’t the twilight glorious? This tran- 
quil scene rests me hugely after the noise 
and broil of the city.” 

Edith said nothing, but the ordeal of 
dinner loomed ahead and filled her with 
a dread that Tom would have found in- 
comprehensible could he have known 
of it. 

Edith arrayed herself with unusual 
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care for the evening. She was really a 
charming and attractive woman, and 
Tom felt a glow of pride as he surveyed 
her in exquisite evening toilet, her lovely, 
sensitive face topped by a cloud of wavy, 
fair hair and her high-bred carriage be- 
speaking refinement and taste. 

The orchestra was playing and the 
dining-room was well filled, as they en- 
tered. Not far from the doorway, occu- 
pying a large table by themselves, sat 
Tom’s lively crowd of friends, and as 
Edith and he paused a moment in the 
doorway, hesitating where to find vacant 
seats, one of the gentlemen arose and, 
stretching out a beckoning arm, impera- 
tively summoned them that way. An 
obsequious waiter drew out two chairs, 
expectantly awaiting their approach to 
seat them. There was nothing to do but 
comply. 

Tom introduced Edith to each of the 
people at the table, explaining in a low- 
ered tone that she was hard of hearing. 
Edith’s sensitive mind was at once sub- 
consciously aware of the sotto-voce ex- 
planation, and the familiar reminder that 
she was different from other people, 
stigmatized as it were, awoke the custo- 
mary bitterness and resentment against 
fate. It was always so; she was forever 
ashamed of appearing stupid and lacking, 
while impotently feeling herself the equal 
of others in intellect and gifts. Then 
the fear of saying the wrong thing, of 
making mistakes, of being laughed at, 
tied her tongue and made her seem cold 
and reserved. She was used to being 
left out, to being ignored and passed by. 
It was an old story to have her attempts 
at conversation fall flat ; people invariably 
tired of trying to make her hear. She 
took her seat with an outward hauteur, 
but an inward sinking of spirit, and was 
glad to have Tom’s hearty voice plunge 
at once into talk and laughter. She 
shielded herself as much as she could 
behind his good humor, quietly taking a 
cue now and then from bits she caught 
of his talk and making use of it to ad- 
dress the person on her other side. : 

This, by some ill chance, happened to 
be a florid, overdressed, ill-bred woman 
of loud manners and little feeling, who 
smiled meaninglessly in reply to Edith’s 
tentative efforts at conversation, and an- 
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swered in monosyllables once or twice, 
raising her voice to a high pitch to do so, 
after which she quietly ignored any 
further attempts and left Edith tacitly 
alone. She had not sufficient innate kind- 
liness to impel her to further effort ; but 
she laughed immoderately and loudly at 
Tom’s jokes, frequently leaning in front 
of Edith to address him across her. The 
dinner was a misery to Edith, who ate 
little and spoke less. One lady on the 
opposite side of the table tried once or 
twice to draw her into the talk, and 
Edith, appreciating the kindness _ that 
prompted the attempt, tried hard to catch 
what she said; but she was glad when 
dessert was served and the dinner near to 
an end. 

The talk had grown general and Tom 
was the center of attention with some 
animated tale of his. In the midst of 
the boisterous laughter and merriment 
which followed the conclusion of his 
anecdote, Edith quietly excused herself 
and slipped away. ‘Tom was so occupied 
with his audience he did not notice her 
going, and apparently the others did not 
miss her. 

She went upstairs to her room and 
tried to interest herself in a book; but 
her heart was heavy and sad and the 
short interval that elapsed before Tom 
came up to look for her seemed a very 
long time indeed. 

“What did you run away for, Queenie ?” 
he asked, bending over to kiss her, his 
face flushed with the afterglow of a 
good time. 

“T came up here to read, Tom,” she re- 
plied evasively. “I couldn’t hear what 
was being said, you know, and it was 
rather stupid sitting there.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said Tom good-natur- 
edly. “Well, do you mind if I go back 
a while, dear? They’re waiting for me. 
I just ran up to see if there was anything 
the matter.” 

And Tom left her to her book and her 
sad reflections. For two hours she re- 
«mained alone, thinking, the tears at times 
wetting the page she endeavored to 
read—tears, not of weakness or self-pity, 
but of grief that she could not follow 
where Tom led; that they must needs 
grow more and more divided in spirit be- 
cause of her affliction; that Tom was 
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unable to put himself in her place and 
understand her hurt. A hermit-crab he 
had called her. Yes, that was -it, and 
alas! there was no help for it; she must 
continue to live content in her shell. 
Worse than all, deep in the depths of her 
lonely heart, there was ever a gnawing 
fear that as the years passed and she 
necessarily became more and more deaf, 
her hold on Tom would loosen, that he 
would find her less and less a part of his 
life, and would gradually slip away from 
her loving grasp. She felt the fear now 
in all its poignancy, and, bowing her head 
on her arms, she prayed with the fervor 
of despair for help, for relief from her 
distress, for a light to shine in her dark- 
ness. 

The week which followed was one of 
oppressive heat and humidity, and there 
was a sudden influx of new arrivals at 
the hotel, people seeking relief from the 
intense heat of the city in the cool moun- 
tain air. Among them was a Miss 
Brown, a teacher in an institute for the 
deaf, who had come to spend the re- 
mainder of the summer at Green Lake. 
She became interested in Edith at once, 
her observant eye telling her that here 
was one of the large suffering class of 
the deaf with whom she was used to 
dealing, and she made bold to become 
acquainted with her. 

“My dear,” she said kindly, as they 
stood together one morning, “why do you 
not study lip-reading? It has helped 
thousands ; it will surely help you”; and 
she went on to tell Edith of her work 
among the deaf, of the many whom she 
had watched emerge from gloom and 
despair to joyous achievement. 

Edith listened eagerly and resolved 
passionately to acquire the art. She sent 
for books of instruction at once, and with 
Miss Brown’s help began enthusiastically 
to employ her time in acquiring the 
principles of lip-reading. 

The long summer months rolled away 
and: Edith said nothing to Tom of her 
study or hopes. Regularly he came up 
for his week-ends, and Edith, as she 
progressed and grew more proficient, 
emerged gradually from her shell, little 
by little mingling with greater freedom 
with the guests of the resort. 

“Do you know, Queenie,” Tom said 
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one Sunday, “I fancy that you hear a 
good deal better than you used to.” 

‘Do you, Tom?” Edith answered, 
smiling softly. “What makes you think 
so?” 

“Well, for one thing you don’t seem to 
run away from people the way you used 
to,” Tom answered knowingly. “You 
seem to get along a good deal easier and 
are not so shy. It is a vast improvement 
and it makes me happy to see you less 
retired and sensitive. After all, I be- 
lieve it is a good thing for the hard of 
hearing to mix with folks a little more. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Perhaps so,” Edith replied quietly. 

When the summer was over and they 
returned to the city, Edith joined a class 
in lip-reading, and all through the winter, 
as she continued to study and improve, 
the corresponding rise in the joyousness 
of her spirits was unmistakable. It mys- 
tified Tom. 


- one day. 
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“T can’t understand it, Edith,” he said 
“You used to be so solitary and 
shrink from every one; now you seem 
to seek people out and to have as good 
a time as the other fellow. You're gét- 
ting positively keen on meeting all your 
social engagements.” 

“Tt’s so, Tom,” said Edith happily. 
Then she told him of her summer’s study 
and how it had helped her. “I’ve been 
continuing this winter,” she said, “and 
you see I am able to use my eyes now to 
help my ears. You can’t call me a 
hermit-crab any more.” 

“Did I ever call you that, dear?” said 
Tom penitently. “Well, I'll certainly 
have to take it back. You’re more of a 
butterfly now, aren’t you? I must say 
I tender my hearty endorsement to the 
study of lip-reading, since it is responsible 
for such a wonderfully happy transfor- 
mation as I see in my one-time ‘Hermit- 


Crab.’ ” 
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TWO. TO> 
By WILLIAM F. O'CONNOR 
Cartoon by Saul N. Kessler 


H*° lost my hearing in the army, 
I frequently have trouble in under- 
standing people when they speak to me. 
I often get a call-down that makes me 
jump. 

I remember one night I had invited a 
young lady from a small town in New 
Jersey to accompany me to the theater in 
the city. I was just learning lip-reading 
at the time, and wished to see if I could 
understand the speakers on the stage. 

Arriving at the station after the show, 
I found we had only a few minutes to 
catch the last train for home. Sending 
the young lady ahead, I dashed up to the 
ticket-seller and shouted, “Two tickets!” 
I read the ticket-seller’s lips and under- 
stood him to say, “Two?” and I an- 
swered, “Yes, two,” and every time I 
would answer, “Yes, two,” he would re- 
peat, “Two.” The more he repeated, the 
madder he got. At last his temper got 
the best of him. Reaching out of the 
ticket window, he got a firm grip on my 
collar, gave me a yank, and shouted, 
“Two, damn you, two! Yes, two, two, 




















“YES, TWO.” 


two, two; but, damn you, tell me where 
in hell to?” 

I broke away, leaving my collar in his 
hand. Not.until two weeks later did I 
find out that all the time he had been 
asking me, “Where to?” 

[Eprtor’s Norre.—Mr. Kessler’s car- 
toon was inspired by the publication of 
“Two. To?” in the February Vorra 
REVIEW. | 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PHYSICIAN IN OTOLOGY * 
By HORACE NEWHART, M.D., Minneapolis 


ToLocy has long been, at least nomi- 
nally, a required subject in all of our 
Class A medical schools. 

After attempting to teach this subject 
during the greater part of ten years, we 
may take the liberty of asserting that, in 
proportion to its importance, there is no 
branch in medical science which has been 
so generally neglected as diseases of the 
ear ; nor are there many fields in medicine 
more promising as to possible results 
than otology. 

The attitude of the average practi- 
tioner toward the subject of otology after 
graduation, or as soon as he finds com- 
pensating work in other lines, is usually 
one of passive indifference, if not one of 
confessed helplessness or even boasted 
ignorance. This statement is not made 
as an unkind arraignment of the medical 
profession, but as a frank admission of 
an actual condition whose general recog- 
nition will do much to correct harmful 
shortcomings and will enable us to dis- 
charge more fully our duties to the pub- 
lic. 

That the general practitioner is not 
enthusiastically interested in otology is 
due largely to the failure of our under- 
graduate schools to provide adequate in- 
struction in this subject, with the result 
that the graduate in medicine is insuff- 
ciently prepared to cope successfully 
with even the ordinary ear disorders 
which fall very properly within his prov- 
ince. Another large factor which has 
made otology unpopular has been the al- 
most universal tendency of the laity and 
the profession to neglect all but the most 
obvious or painful ear affections, until it 
is too late for even the specially trained 
otologist to handle them with any pos- 
sibility of securing brilliant or satisfac- 
tory results. This tendency to neglect 
the ears is almost as common among the 
intelligent and well-to-do as among the 
indigent. 

How poorly the profession has suc- 
ceeded in the practical application of the 





* Presented before the Hennepin County 
Medical Society March 1, 1920. Reprinted from 
the Journal-Lancet, Minnesota. 


first principles of modern  otological 
teaching and how great is the need for 
an awakening of interest in the subject 
are convincingly proven by the preva- 
lence of ear diseases and the consequent 
impairment of hearing which exists at 
the present time. 

Recent reports of defects found in 
drafted men in the United States Army 
disclose the presence of ear disorders in 
42,000 out of 2,754,000 men, and it is not 
unfair to the examiners to assume that 
only the more noticeable lesions were 
recognized. Medical examinations in 
our public schools show that from 2 to 
6 per cent of children of school age have 
chronic suppuration in one or both ears, 
and from 2 to 14 per cent have defective 
hearing. The variations are due to con- 
ditions in different schools and to the 
personal accuracy and skill of the differ- 
ent observers. As the average examina- 
tion, of necessity, is carried out hurriedly 
and with unfavorable surroundings, 
many cases escape detection. 

Von Troeltsch has gone so far as to 
say that among persons over twenty 
years of age, when tested with great ac- 
curacy, one out of every three shows 
some impairment of hearing. Professor 
Koerner, of Rostock, made the surpris- 
ing, but as yet unrefuted, statement that 
4 per cent of all deaths occurring in 
Prussia under the thirtieth year of life 
were due to ear diseases. 


On the basis of available statistics, it 
has been conservatively estimated that 
there are in the United States today not 
less than 3,000,000 persons whose hear- 
ing is so impaired as to exclude them 
from many occupations and to interfere, 
more or less, with their educational prog- 
ress and social contact with their fel- 
lows. 

A single manufacturer of an electrical 
apparatus to aid the hard of hearing pub- 
licly advertises that there are in use 
400,000 of his appliances. Doubtless 
many other afflicted persons would pur- 
chase the same sort of contrivance if 
they could pay the price or could endure 
the annoyance of wearing the apparatus. 
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The wide prevalence of ear diseases 
suggested by the above figures has an 
added significance when we realize that 
it is universally conceded that from 75 
to 85 per cent of all diseases of the ear 
and the associated impairment of hear- 
ing acuity are absolutely preventable, and 
that at least three-fourths of all such 
cases could be eliminated in a single 
generation. 

The responsibility for the prevention 
of ear diseases, in common with all other 
beneficent movements for health reform, 
rests primarily with the medical profes- 
sion, and this responsibility falls with 
much greater weight upon the man in 
general practise than upon the otologist ; 
for it is the former who, through fre- 
quent and intimate contact with the 
many, is alone in a position to give help 
and advice at the time when it will be 
most productive of results. 

While public interest has for a long 
time been actively concerned in the con- 
servation of vision, and nearly all of our 
States have laws to prevent ophthalmia 
neonatorum and to safeguard the eyes 
against carelessness in industrial plants, 
and there exist numerous societies to 
promote the welfare of the blind, there 
has been a conspicuous absence of or- 
ganized effort for the prevention of ear 
diseases, and until recently no specific 
steps have been taken in this direction. 
But we must acknowledge with pride the 
liberal provisions which have been made 
for the education of the deaf. 

The situation as regards the preven- 
tion of deafness, however, is rapidly 
changing. The concern of all classes has 
of late been aroused as never before to 
the need of bettering the physical condi- 
tion of the individual; and in this fact 
lies our chief hope for a speedy improve- 
ment in the situation as regards the con- 
servation of hearing. 

Ever since his own specialty first laid 
claim to recognition, the pediatrician has 
been a staunch ally of the otolaryngolo- 
gist. He has been quick to appreciate 
the importance of the prompt detection 
and early treatment of ear diseases 
among the young, and has urged the elim- 
ination of all local disturbances of the 
upper respiratory tract which lead to ear 
involvement. 
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Medical inspection in our _ public 
schools and other educational institutions 
has already accomplished much for the 
cause of otology through the early dis- 
covery and correction of ear diseases in 
those of school age. Many of our nor- 
mal schools are now including in their 
required work courses in school hygiene 
which fit the teacher to recognize defects 
of the special senses and to suggest the 
importance of early treatment; so that 
even in the more remote communities 
the young will not be neglected as they 
have been in the past. 

As a further assurance that some day 
we may hope to see deafness a relatively 
uncommon affliction, it should be noted 
that an able committee of representative 
organizations of otolaryngologists and of 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges is at the present time at work 
in an effort to standardize and make 
more effective the teaching of otology in 
our undergraduate schools. 

In view of the manifest awakening of 
interest in all that pertains to the con- 
servation of health, including the conser- 
vation of the organs of special sense, we 
may well pause to consider what are the 
responsibilities of the physician (in dis- 
tinction from the specialist) to the pub- 
lic as regards otological practice. Surely, 
in communities where there is no special- 
ist, or in a practise in which his patients 
look to him as their adviser in all medical 
branches, he can no longer consistently 
sidestep his obligations. 

In a general way he should make him- 
self as familiar with the elementary facts 
of otology as he is with the fundamental 
principles of other departments of medi- 
cine. This implies, first of all, that he 
should be able to make a complete func- 
tional test of the hearing in order that he 
may detect even slight departures from 
the normal, and differentiate a lesion of 
the sound-conducting apparatus from 
one of the sound-perceiving apparatus. 
This involves a practical working knowl- 
edge of the ordinary tuning-fork tests of 
Rinne, Weber, and Schwabach, and the 
ability to detect any material reduction 
of the lower and upper tone limits. In 
view of the present demands upon one’s 
skill, an ability to use the tuning-forks 
should be as much a part of one’s prep- 
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aration to practise medicine as is the use 
of the microscope or the blood-pressure 
apparatus. He should be able to recognize 
with certainty the presence of any lesion 
of the upper respiratory tract which 
might be a casual factor in producing ear 
disease. 

Any less knowledge than what has just 
been indicated is absolutely inadequate, 
for it is only by the very early detection 
of departures from the normal and the 
immediate removal of all active factors 
that we can hope to make any material 
gains in combating those insidious affec- 
tions which cause so large a percentage 
of deafness, often first noticed by the 
patient only after he has reached adult 
age. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
this point, for the average individual is, 
as a rule, quite ufaware of any gradually 
oncoming impairment of his acuity of 
hearing until it is reduced to less than 20 
or even 10 per cent of the normal. 
Therefore, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the family physician insist 
upon regular periodic examinations of 
all his regular patients according to their 
individual ages and needs. He should in- 
clude such a test in every general physical 
examination and in the examination of 
applicants for life, health, ‘and accident 
insurance. In the event that departures 
from the normal are detected, the cause 
must be at once investigated and its 
prompt removal secured. 

The practitioner should know that not 
infrequently the presence of an impair- 
ment of the sound-perceiving apparatus 
(that is, nerve deafness) points to a focal 
infection outside the middle ear or to 
some systemic disease. The recognition 
of this fact and the further knowledge 
that symptoms on the part of the static- 
kinetic labyrinth are often.the expres- 
sions of disease in other parts of the 
body, emphasize the truth, too often ig- 
nored, that otology can no longer be con- 
sidered as an isolated branch of medical 
science. 

It follows that he is a better otologist 
who will maintain the broadest possible 
interest in medicine as a whole. And the 
general practitioner unquestionably will 
be a more efficient diagnostician and ther- 
apist if he will utilize in his work the 
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teachings of otology as it is related to 
other departments of medical knowledge. 

In the discharge of his obligations to 
the public in the field of otology, the 
medical man must help to combat certain 
popular fallacies regarding the ear, some 
of which, unfortunately, lurk as super- 
stitions in the minds of not a few of the 
profession itself. We refer among other 
things to the prevailing attitude toward 
operations on the mastoid. Many lives 
are sacrificed annually because of a tra- 
ditional, but groundless, fear as to the 
results of such operative procedures. 
The indications for operation are now so 
well understood that, both to avoid com- 
plications and to preserve the maximum 
of hearing, when once the conditions de- 
manding operation are recognized, no 
time should be lost. 

Experience, gained largely during the 
present epidemic of influenza, makes it 
wise to call attention at this time to the 
fact that it is seldom necessary to delay 
an indicated mastoid operation because 
of the presence of pulmonary, nephritic, 
or cardiac disturbance, making a general 
anesthetic unsafe. The operation is very 
satisfactorily performed under local 
anesthesia. During the past three weeks 
we have had occasion to do the simple 
mastoid operation seven times under a 
local anesthetic, the patients being from 
twelve to thirty years of age. In none 
of these cases was there complaint of 
severe pain, nor was there evidence of 
great nervous strain. 

The almost universal neglect of 
chronic suppuration of the middle ear 
may be regarded as a serious indictment 
of the intelligence of the physician as re- 
gards his comprehension of modern 
views on the surgery of the ear. It is a 
well-established principle that, with but 
few exceptions, every chronic suppurat- 
ing ear which does not yield in a reason- 
able time to careful treatment should be 
given surgical care in the form of the 
radical or some modified form of the 
radical mastoid operation, but only at the 
hands of a skilled aural surgeon. The 
operation thus performed involves so 
little risk that this is negligible compared 
with the ever-present danger from endo- 
cranial complications, the certainty of a 
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progressive loss of hearing, and the pos- 
sibility of serious remote effects from the 
focal infection within the temporal bone. 

It is well within the scope of this paper 
to sound a note of warning against the 
possibility of overlooking two very dan- 
gerous aural conditions which may escape 
diagnosis until autopsy. One is a chronic 
suppuration of the attic, which may exist 
with but few symptoms. The hearing 
is often well preserved, the discharge is 
usually so slight as to cause the patient 
no consciousness of its presence, and the 
only otoscopic evidence of its existence 
is a small defect in Shrapnell’s mem- 
brane, covered with a minute quantity of 
pus or with an accumulation of scales of 
dried purulent discharge. This form of 
middle-ear suppuration is a frequent 
cause of brain abscess or meningitis. 
The other condition we may designate as 
a latent or occult mastoiditis which is 
prone to occur in epidemics of perfora- 
tive ototis, with the pneumococcus or 
the streptococcus mucosus as the’ pre- 
dominant micro-organism. In such cases 
the middle-ear suppuration has run its 
course, the discharge has ceased, and 
the perforation is healed, but the drum- 
head is slow in clearing ‘and its luster is 
absent. The hearing may have shown 
decided improvement. The patient com- 
plains of a vague discomfort in the mas- 
toid region, possibly has a_ unilateral 
headache, and deep palpitation often dis- 
closes sensitive points over the mastoid 
process. The x-ray usually gives posi- 
tive evidence of disease with the bone. 
Such cases call for early operative inter- 
ference. 

It has been far from the purpose of 
this paper to advocate that every man in 
practise should qualify as a specialist in 
otolaryngology. It does, however, sug- 
gest the question: To what extent may 
the general practitioner invade the 
special field of the otolaryngologist? The 
obvious answer is that the man in gen- 
eral work, if he would meet the urgent 
needs of his practise and discharge his 
just obligation to the public, must be pre- 
pared to give better service in the line of 
otolaryngology than in the past. His 
activities, however, must be strictly con- 
fined within the limits of such procedures 
as he is qualified safely and intelligently 


to perform, and should never be ex- 
tended to the point of assuming respon- 
sibility beyond his skill. Moreover, the 
scope of his work must depend in each 
case upon his individual training and 
upon the geographical location of his 
practise as regards accessibility to men 
of more highly specialized training than 
he himself possesses. 

The passing of ear diseases and of 
deafness within the life period of one 
generation cannot be hoped for by even 
the most enthusiastic optimist, but, 
through a generous co-operation on the 
part of the general physician and the 
otologist and the utilization of every 
educational and other agency engaged in 
a crusade for better hygienic conditions, 
we may well hope to see within a single 
decade a great reduction in the number 
of those destined to be afflictetd with ear 
disorders. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


The Society has a long name! 
It also has something to claim— 
It’s that Vorta Review, 
Do they send it to you? 
They don’t? Well, I never! For shame!! 
—Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston. 





Sporapic CoNGENITAL DeArNness—Dr. Kerr 
Love maintains that sporadic cases of deafness 
are not only clinically but genetically identical 
with the hereditary cases; that sporadic con- 
genital deafness is hereditary and that such 
heredity. is mendelian.—Journal of Laryng- 
ology, Rhinology, and Otology, London. 





Miss Helen Peppard, formerly Secretary of 
the Round Table, is now Director of Speech 
Improvement of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Peppard, who took office on January 2d, 
was for several years clinical assistant to Dr. 
Frederick Martin, and Supervisor of the City 
College Speech Clinic, New York. 

Dr. Frederick Martin is now delivering a 
course of lectures, on alternate Saturday after- 
noons, at the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf, at Mt. Airy. 

There has been a general awakening to the 
need of special teachers for the correction of 
speech defects. Many cities are seeking those 
who have had clinical training of a recognized 
standard.—Round Table Bulletin. 





Miss Mary E. FitzGerald, of Chicago, is ad- 
vertising, as her eleventh conducted tour, a 
trip to England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and the battlefields. A 
teacher of the deaf will be present to help 
those who are hard of hearing. 








QUESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF PHONETICS* 


1 SHOULD the elementary sounds be 
¢ taught by imitation or by position? 
Explain answer. 

2. Which sounds of the vowels should 
be taught first? Why? 

3. What is meant by analysis? by syn- 
thesis? Illustrate. 

4. How should a three-letter word like 
rub or bid be analyzed into its elementary 
sounds? How many steps are there? 

5. When the three elementary sounds 
r, u, and b are blended to form a word, 
in the first step is the vowel u blended 
with r or b? Why? 

6. Explain how to teach the following: 

a. Words with two or more 
final consonants—tint, hand, fists, 

_ flints. 

b. Words with two or more 
initial consonants—drag, plant, 
spin, strap. 

c. Words with consonant di- 
graph initial or digraph or tri- 
graph final—when, that, hang, 
catch. 

7. How should words like fine, note, 
and cute be taught? 

8. Explain the difference between 
silent letters, such as e in note and a use- 
less silent letter like k in knife or e in 
give. 

9. How should words with a long 
vowel digraph, like coal, meat, pie, cue, 
and /aid, be taught? 

10. How should words like ball and 
call be taught? What is the objection to 
teaching ail as a “family phonogram’’? 

11. How should words like gold, child, 
and bind be taught? 

12. How should unphonetic words be 
taught? analogical words? 

13. How should words containing 
diphthongs—boil, toy, out, cow, etc.—be 
taught? 

14. How should you teach words in 
which the vowel is modified by r, as fir, 
farm, her, curl, corn? 

15. When is c an equivalent for s? 
’ for k? Why do the sounds of s in cats 

and dogs differ? 

16. What are the equivalents for 7? 
When is dg used instead of g? 
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17. Explain the sound of g in such 
words as get, give, begin. 

18. Why does ed make an additional 
syllable in words like hunted and budded? 

19. Why is ed pronounced like d in 
words like dragged and like t in such 
words as rapped? 

20. What is the sound of qu in quite, 
quick, ete.? 

21. What is the sound of x in box? in 
exist? Which is the voiced sound? 
What is the other sound called? 

22. The position of the organs of 
speech is the same for b, p, and m. How 
do these sounds differ? 

23. What is the position for the letter 
f? What other consonant has the same 
position? What is the difference between 
these two consonants ? 

24. What two sounds does the digraph 
th represent? What is the position for 
these sounds? The difference between 
them? 

25. The five consonant sounds repre- 
sented by d, t, 1, n, and r are made by the 
tip of the tongue. How do these sounds 
differ and what is the position for each? 

26. What is the difference between s 
and s? ch and j? sh and sh? 

27. What are such pairs of letters as 
b and p, d and ¢, and g and k called? 

28. What is the position for w and 
wh? What is the difference between 
these two sounds? 

29. The consonant sounds represented 
by g, k, and ng are made by the same po- 
sitions. How do the sounds differ, and 
why? 

30. How ought a pupil to apply phonics 
in recognizing words? 

31. What is accent and what is its sig- 
nificance in phonetics ? 

32. How and when should syllabica- 
tion be taught? 


33. What are diacritical markings and 
how should they be used? 





Now here is something to do! 
Subscribe for our VoLTa REVIEW; 
You will read every number 
With no thought of slumber: 
Two dollars will bring it to you. 
—Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston, 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF 
PHONETICS*” 


THE ELEMENTARY sounds should be 
¢ taught to normal children by imita- 
tion. If the sounds are taught by posi- 
tion, it is liable to make the children self- 
conscious and to develop speech defects. 
When speech defects develop, children 
may be taught by position to correct the 
defects. 

2. The short vowel sounds should be 
taught first to English-speaking normal 
children, because they are the most com- 
mon vowel sounds in the language. 

3. Analysis is the separation of a word 
into its elementary sounds. Synthesis is 
the blending of the elementary sounds 
to produce the word. 

In analysis we start with the complete 
word—e. g., bid—and separate it into the 
sounds of bi and d, and then into bi d. 
In synthesis we start with the elementary 
sounds, b, i, and d and combine these 
sounds first into bi d and then into bid. 

4. The initial consonant goes with the 
vowel following and the stress is on the 
first part of the word. Rub separates 
first into ru b, and then into r u b; so 
that there are two steps in the analysis 
of a three-letter word of this kind. 

5. In the first step the vowel goes with 
the initial consonant; so that rw repre- 
sents the first step in the blend. In oral 
speech the vowel goes with the preceding 
consonant; so that the first step is ru, 
not ub. 

6. a. In such words as tint each of the 
two final consonants has its regular 
sound. Teach the first part of the word 
like a three-letter word, and then add the 
final consonant t. 

b. Blend the initial consonants with 
the vowel following, giving dra, pla, spi, 
stra, and then add the final consonant. 
By many it is thought best to teach ra 
and then dra, /a and then pla, etc. 

c. Asa digraph or trigraph simply rep- 
resents a single consonant sound, words 
like when, hang, and catch have but three 
elementary sounds, and the problem is 
the same as that of a three-letter word— 
whe n, ha ng, ca tch. 

7. Words in which the vowel is length- 
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ened by silent final e should be taught by 
showing the effect of the final e—not 
note, hid hide, cap cape, cut cute. 

8. The final e in note is silent, but it 
has a function, as it shows that the pre- 
ceding vowel is long. The k in knife is 
a useless silent letter. The final e in give 
is also useless, like the k in knife, as it is 
silent and has no function. Sometimes 
the silent letter distinguishes homonyms, 
as in wring, ring; knave, nave; and knot, 
not. 

9g. Words like coal, meat, etc., should 
be taught by showing that the first vowel 
is long and the second silent. The func- 
tion of a in coal is the same as that of e 
in note. 

10. In teaching ball show that a before 
ll has the same sound as au in haul. Do 
not teach the “family phonogram”’ all, as 
the vowel should blend with the conso- 
nant preceding. When the “family pho- ° 
nogram” ail is taught, it does not bring 
out the phonetic fact illustrated by this 
word—. e., the effect of J] on the sound 
of the preceding a. This group of words 
may be taught by analogy. 

11. Words like gold should be taught 
by analogy. In this and similar words of 
the group, o is not short, as might be ex- 
pected, but is long, like o in note. What, 
then, is the sound of gold? How are 
cold, bold, and similar words pro- 
nounced? Do not permit the pupil to 
separate the word into an initial conso- 
nant and “family phonogram.” Compare 
the new word with a known word of the 
same group and then pronounce it as a 
whole. 

12. Unphonetic words should be taught 
as sight words—that is, as wholes. For 
analogical words, see answer to preced- 
ing question. 

13. Words containing diphthongs 
should be taught like the corresponding 
words that contain simple vowel sounds— 
can can, coin coin—but usually it is 
sufficient to teach the sound of the 
diphthong, as the blend difficulty is mas- 
tered before such words are reached. 

14. In words like farm, fir, corn, etc., 
r combines with the preceding vowel to 
make a kind of diphthong, so that such 
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words are taught in the same way as 
words containing a diphthong. (If it is 
necessary to divide the word, keep the 
initial blend as in far m and corn.) 

15. C is an equivalent for s before e, i, 
and y, and for k before a, 0, « or a con- 
sonant. Following the voiceless ¢ in 
cats the letter s is also voiceless, but after 
the voiced g in dogs it is voiced. This 
occurs frequently in English and is called 
assimilation. 

16. G initial before e, i, and y is often 
an equivalent for j, as in gentle, giblets, 
and gypsum. Except in a few foreign 
words, j is rarely used except at the be- 
ginning of a syllable. After a consonant 
or a long vowel, g is generally used as in 
rage and large, but after a short vowel 
dg is usually used as in ridge. 

17. In words of Teutonic origin, like 
get, give, and begin, g usually has its 
regular sound, even before e, i, and y. 
There is no other way to represent the 
hard sound of g before these letters. 
When the hard sound of c comes before 
e and i, we use k as in key and kin. 

18. In words like budded, there would 
be two sounds of d in succession if ed 
did not make an additional syllable. Eu- 
phony requires the extra syllable. The 
case is similar in a word like hunted, be- 
cause t is simply the voiceless form of d. 

19. In dragged, g is voiced, and so 
euphony requires that the final d be 
voiced. In rapped, p is voiceless, and so 
euphony requires the voiceless form of d, 
which is t. (See answers to questions 15 
and 18.) 

20. When the sound of kw (or kwh) 
occurs in English, qa is used to represent 
this sound, as in quite and quick. 

21. X has two sounds, the voiceless 
sound ks and the voiced sound gz. It is 
voiceless when final, as in box, or before 
a consonant, as in extra. When accented, 
it is also voiceless before a vowel or 
silent h, as in oxide and exhibition; but 
it is voiced when unaccented and _ fol- 
lowed by a vowel in an accented syllable, 
as in exist or exhibit. (In a few words 
from the Greek, + has the sound of 2, as 
in xylophone. ) 

22. B and p are stopped consonants 
and m is a continuant; b is voiced, p is 
voiceless, and m is voiced and nasal. 

23. ‘In the position for the letter f the 
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lower lip touches the edge of the upper 
teeth. The position for v is the same, 
but v is voiced and f is voiceless. 

24. Th has two sounds, as in then and 
thin. In then the digraph th is voiced; 
in thin it is a voiceless or breath sound. 
The position for each sound is the same— 
the tip of the tongue just between the 
teeth. 

25. In the position for d, t, 1, and n the 
tip of the tongue touches the gum just 
back of the upper teeth. The position 
for r is the same, except that the tip of 
the tongue does not quite touch the gum. 
T is voiceless ; the other four are voiced. 
D and ¢t are stopped consonants; the 
other three are continuants. JN is a nasal. 

26. S and z have the same position, 
but s is voiceless and ¢ is voiced. Ch and 
j also have the same position, but ch is 
voiceless and j is voiced. In a similar 
way the position for sh and sh is the 
same, but sh is voiceless and sh voiced. 

27. Such pairs as z and s, j and ch, 
b and p, d and ¢t, g and k, sh and sh, v 
and /, are called cognates. 

28. In the position for w or wh the 
lips are rounded, the teeth separated, and 
the back of the tongue raised toward the 
soft palate, making a small opening both 
at the lips and in the back of the mouth. 
Wh is pronounced like hw, voiceless; w 
is voiced. 

29. G and k are stopped consonants ; 
ng is a continuant and a nasal. G is 
voiced and k voiceless. 

30. If a child is taught phonetics in the 
right way, when he hears a sound he will 
visualize the phonogram that represents 
that sound, and when he sees a phono- 
gram he will get an auditory image of 
the sound it represents. Unphonetic 
words must be taught as sight words, or 
wholes, but when a child sees a phonetic 
word the correct sounds of the phono- 
grams are suggested, and this enables 
him to recognize the word and pro- 
nounce it. 

31. In English pronunciation, accent 
is the stress that is placed upon one syl- 
lable in every word of two or more sylla- 
bles. In accented syllables vowels have 
their normal or regular sound. In unac- 
cented syllables the vowel sounds are 
usually modified. (See answer to ques- 
tion 27, first series.) 
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32. Spoken syllables offer no difficulty, 
as they are based upon euphony, and each 
consonant tends to go with the vowel fol- 
lowing. Written syllables are significant 
in writing and printing and should be 
taught in connection with spelling, begin- 
ning about the fourth grade. 

33. All the vowels and some of the 
consonants have more than one sound. 
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Diacritical markings are used to indicate 
the different sounds of each letter. They 
are not needed in phonetic words, but 
should be taught in connection with un- 
phonetic words, such as give, have, bread, 
kind, post, friend, etc., in about the 
fourth grade, in preparation for the use 
of the dictionary in the fifth grade (see 
Vota Review, January, 1921). 





MORE NEWS FROM HOLLAND 


Review of the Activities of the Association for the Promotion of the 
Interests of the Hard of Hearing, on the 12th Anniversary 
of Its Existence, March, 1908, to September, 1920 


Translated into English by LOUISE 1. MORGENSTERN 


WELVE YEARS and a half! Really a 

short span of time, but if one looks 
back upon all that the association has ac- 
complished, one realizes that the work, 
which was called into being by a few en- 
terprising and optimistic persons, has 
powerfully spread to an important and 
beneficent organization. 

It was in October, 1907, when the 
many previous plans were put in opera- 
tion. The honor is due to Mr. J. J. Ott 
Bultman as founder and originator of 
our movement. He called together, to a 
general meeting, a number of hard-of- 
hearing persons living in Amsterdam, 
Holland, to which he belonged himself, 
and about fifty persons obeyed the call; 
and, lo, life began! 

As the first outward sign of the move- 
ment a periodical, entitled Das Gehdr 
(The Hearing), was published. Bultman 
himself signed as editor, and in all circles, 
within and without the ring of the hard 
of hearing, a lively interest was awakened 
thereby in the cause. The movement, 
once called into being, now took on even 
more stable forms, and on March 27, 
1908, the federation of the hard of hear- 
ing was organized under the leadership 
of Messrs. Bultman, F. W. Heythekker, 
and Lukas. Thus closely associated, one 
went to work. 

The first thought was given to hard- 
of-hearing youth—to the children with 
defective hearing—who, above all, must 
benefit by special instruction, if they are 


to become useful members of society in 
spite of their hardness of hearing. Thus, 
courses in lip-reading were organized, 
first in Amsterdam, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. Schreuder; later in La 
Hague, under Mr. P. W. L. Brynen. 

At the congress for ethical education, 
held in 1912, it was given to our brave 
pioneer, Miss Tine Marcus, through: a 
convincing speech, to prove the need of 
special instruction for hard-of-hearing 
children, her youthful fellow-sufferers. 
It was also Miss Marcus who, together 
with Dr. Monton, started an examination 
in the public schools and found how large 
was the percentage of hard-of-hearing 
children. 

Dr. K. v. d. Wal did the same also in 
Amsterdam, and from the dissertation 
written by him on this subject it can be 
gathered that a large number of children 
were to be assigned for special instruc- 
tion. Through these preliminary labors 
a solid foundation was laid, which in the 
years 1913 and 1914 was crowned with 
success through the erection of two 
schools for hard-of-hearing children— 
the one in La Hague, the other in Am- 
sterdam. These schools have attained 
excellent results and offer the best pros- 
pects for the future. 

Dr. Sassefonds further aids the pupils 
that have graduated from the schools for 
the hard of hearing through vocational 
training, and in La Hague the association 
for the protection of hard-of-hearing or 
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deafened children looks after their wel- 
fare. 

In the year 1911 the hard-of-hearing 
movement received a mighty jolt forward 
through the discontinuation of the feder- 
ation, which from then on became the 
Association for the Promotion of the In- 
terests of the Hard of Hearing. Now, 
also hearing persons could take part in 
the work, and branches were established 
in many larger and smaller places. Miss 
Tine Marcus, Messrs. P. L. Baudet, J. 
Idzerd, Professor Kan, W. N. Klein, 
Dr. J. Th. Monton, Dr. J. J. Rigeaud, 
Dr. J. Sasse Azn, J. A. Tours, and C. de 
Wal figured as directors of the associa- 
tion. Paired with this change came the 
transformation of the periodical Das 
Gehor into the monthly, Ons Maandblad, 
which from then on appeared regularly. 


Through the constant growth of the 
association, the wish for a meeting place 
arose—a resting place, preferably in the 
country. When, therefore, Mr. v. d. 
Ham unselfishly put a parcel of land in 
Lunteren at our disposal, we went to 
work with zeal and alacrity, and two 
years later “Ons Landhuis” (our country 
home) could be opened. From then on 
Lunteren became the favorite meeting 
place, where all principal or general meet- 
ings were held and where fellow-sufferers 
requiring recuperation or rest could, in 
winter as well as in summer, find accom- 
modations. A relief fund makes this 
magnificent resting place accessible to 
those unable to pay fully or not at all. 


Further, there was formed a commis- 
sion for employment in all larger cities, 
and, besides, in 1919 a fund was started 
and established for this work of mutual 
assistance. 

From the very beginning the propa- 
ganda was energetically taken in hand. 
At the change from the federation into 
the association 450 members, 157 donors, 
and a few voluntary sustaining members 
followed. In 1911 a propaganda com- 
mission was called into existence with 
Miss Marcus at the head, who was really 
ever the soul of the whole movement. 

An insignia carrying the letters S H 
(Slecht Hoorend, Hard of Hearing), in 
the form of a pin, was distributed; also 
signs, with the same letters, for hard-of- 
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hearing bicyclists ; besides, placards were 
sent to directors of street-cars and rail- 
roads, to be hung in waiting-rooms, in 
order to acquaint the general public with 
the meaning of the insignia. Gradually 
printed matter of every description and 
letter-heads with the insignia of the asso- 
ciation powerfully advertised the work. 


However, what was not yet accom- 
plished by these means was brought about 
by the expositions, with which Miss Mar- 
cus has traveled through the country 
since 1917. The number of members rises 
enormously through the expositions ; new 
branches of the association are formed 
everywhere. Lectures, and lately also 
Beethoven concerts, give the exposition a 
broader stamp. 


Not to be forgotten are the public dem- 
onstrations in lip-reading given by the 
public school for the hard of hearing in 
La Hague, in order to prove to the vis- 
itors the development and usefulness of 
the study. The branches of the associa- 
tion existing everywhere fulfill their task. 
Meetings, mutual excursions, travel, 
bicycle, and walking clubs were formed. 
Courses in lip-reading and lecture even- 
ings bring profit as well as enjoyment. 
Church phones are to be found in many 
churches, and those of the hard of hear- 
ing who cannot be served thereby may 
attend our special divine services. 


One of our members started a small 
monthly magazine for hard-of-hearing 
school children, which is always antici- 
pated with much joy, and that serves to 
bring these youths into closer contact and 
to unite them with stronger ties. 


To all these activities there was added 
last year something which was particu- 
larly popular with all the hard of hear- 
ing; it was a trial case with instruments 
to aid the hearing, which was sent to 
every member upon request ; but, because 
of the steadily growing number of mem- 
bers, this means of assistance was found’ 
inadequate. In consequence a central 
office was established in the home of Miss 
Marcus, at Soest, where every hard-of- 
hearing member can examine free of 
charge al] instruments invented in this 
field. The first year has already proven 
how great is the interest in this arrange- 
ment. An instrument fund is connected 
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therewith and aids those unable to pay 
fully or not at all in the procuring of the 
best-suited instrument; also, the deaf- 
ness quacks and mail-order concerns are 
combatted through the “Greuelkasten,” 
wherein all valueless drums, tubes, oils, 
etc., are exhibited as a warning to gullible 
hard-of-hearing persons. 

Besides the profitable and useful fea- 
tures of the work of our association, may 
we not forget the moral support with 
which Miss Marcus speeds every hard- 
of-hearing person on his way. Still a few 
more enterprises may be mentioned here. 

In 1919 circulars were sent out in order 
to determine the disadvantageous conse- 
quences which defects in hearing cause in 
the social life of the members. Further- 
more, the year following the board of di- 
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rectors began to take interest in invalid 
insurance. 

The year 1920 also brought new plans. 
The erection of a home for the hard of 
hearing in Amsterdam was considered. 
A propaganda evening was held, during 
which a splendid pantomime was given 
by the hard of hearing themselves. In 
January and May quantities of food were 
sent to the starving people of Vienna 
( Austria). 

Courses in the manufacture of toys 
were organized, of which good results are 
expected. In every case, we look toward 
the future full of hopes, even though 
there may still be a great deal that awaits 
completion. 

Let “Excelsior” be and remain our 
motto. 





“NEVER GO IN SWIMMING AFTER A FULL MEAL” 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


sN’t it curious that after all these 

years a question should bob up in THE 
Voita REVIEW concerning which I am 
unquestionably the greatest living author- 
ity—assuming, of course, that I actually 
am alive and not merely’ deceiving my- 
self and cheating the undertaker. 

In “The Friendly Corner” for Febru- 
ary is quoted a letter from a gentleman 
who seems to have reached the point 
where he is convinced that lip-reading is 
of no value to the truly deaf. Apparently 
he makes a distinction between the truly 
deaf and the totally deaf, since he speaks 
of using an earphone. 

Now, I’m deaf—not merely truly deaf, 
but totally deaf. A boiler explosion in 
the same room would not disturb my 
slumbers, provided it did not dump me 
out upon the floor or propel me through 
the side of the house. And out of the 
depths of my wisdom and experience, 
principally the latter, I'll admit, I wish to 
declare here and now that not only is lip- 
reading of value to the truly deaf and the 
totally deaf, but it is about the only thing 
that is. Don’t let any one convince you 
to the contrary, not even if he supports 
his statements with affidavits from George 
Washington Veracity himself. 

For I know. I have my imperfec- 


tions—millions of them. But when it 
comes to deafness, I’m perfect—abso- 
lutely so. No one can surpass me in my 
particular field, for, you understand, 
there is a point beyond which perfection 
cannot be perfected. I have reached that 
point. 

In addition, I am, perhaps, the worst 
lip-reader in America. I shall offer no 
reason for this state of affairs. What 
would be the use? And, besides, you 
remember the old story of the Arab sheik 
to whom a neighbor came seeking the 
loan of a rope. “I’m sorry,” explained 
the sheik, “but I cannot let you have my 
rope. I need it to tie up some milk.” The 
neighbor could scarcely believe his ears, 
and, not being a lip-reader, he, of course, 
had nothing else to depend upon. “Tie 
up milk!” he exclaimed. “But surely one 
doesn’t tie up milk with a rope—you 
don’t need it for that.” “My friend,” ex- 
plained the sheik, solemnly, “when a per- 
son doesn’t want to do a thing, one reason 
is as good as another.” 

Anyway, I do not hear at all, and I am 
pretty nearly hopeless as a lip-reader. 
So, if lip-reading is of any value to me, 
it certainly should prove a_ veritable 
treasure in the hands of the average deaf 
person. And I would part with almost 
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any other possession rather than give up 
the lp-reading skill I have! I cannot 
make that too emphatic, for it is the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. Trifling as my skill in the art 
is, I find it of constant use in business, in 
social life—everywhere. Deafness with- 
out it would be infinitely less endurable. 
Only a totally deaf person without the 
magic of its aid can know how less en- 
durable ! 

It is true that I cannot follow speeches 
or lectures. It is also true that I cannot 
join in a general conversation in a way to 
convince even a two-year-old child that 
my hearing is normal. No, I cannot do 
either of these things. Worse yet, I can- 
not sit down with a friend who talks to 
me alone and painstakingly and get every 
word. It is true that I cannot do that 
either. You can see for yourself, then, 
that I am in a pretty hopeless condition. 
Still I simply cannot feel sorry for my- 
self, because the fragment of lip-reading 
ability I have prevents me from realizing 
how badly off I really am. 

So when I go into a store to make a 
trifling purchase, or to the movies, or to 
purchase a railroad ticket, or to do any 
one of a multitude of other things, and 
manage all right without resorting to 
pencil and paper, why I render up sincere 
and fervent thanks for the invention of 
lip-reading. And I firmly believe that 
any one can master lip-reading well 
enough to do these things. Haven't I 
already said that J can do them? 

I do not see how the lip-reading situa- 
tion could be summed up to better ad- 
vantage than is done in Miss Virginia 
Sinclair’s article, ““A Foreword to the 
Would-be Lip-Reader,” reprinted in THE 
Vo.ta Review for February, 1921. 

“Lip-reading is not easy.” Nothing 
truly worth while is, you know. 

“Lip-reading cannot be learned in a 
day.” You remember the old proverb 
about the absence of any royal road to 
learning. It requires some four years to 
turn out a good bricklayer or artisan of 
any sort; and the learners put in some 
eight hours a day at it. Just how quickly 
lip-reading may be learned depends some- 
what upon how much you wish to learn. 
Mushrooms mature a good bit faster than 
oaks. Do you want to be a mushroom 

lip-reader ? 


‘‘Lip-reading is not a perfect substitute 
for the sense of hearing.” Then why 
expect it to be an improvement on normal 
hearing? That really seems to be the 
attitude of most of us. What we expect 
and what we get are sometimes two 
separate and distinct things—‘aye,there’s 
the rub!” Anyway, lip-reading appears 
to be the best substitute, and it is cer- 
tainly the most natural one. 

“The power to read lips is not gained 
through the work of a teacher alone for 
the pupil.” At which remark we feel im- 
pelled to exclaim, with the Raggedy Man, 
“Gee whiz! What a pity that is!” If 
such a thing were possible, I would be an 
expert, for certainly my teacher has 
worked hard enough and long enough, in 
her absolute inability to grasp the fact 
that I do not really wish to hear. I want 
to talk. That’s the long and short of it— 
and it’s preferably long. When I think 
of the millions and millions of words in 
my system clamoring to get to the surface 


and out into the world, I begrudge every . 


moment given to some one else’s remarks. 
I am always thinking of the bright and 
clever things J might be saying, and then 
I start saying them. 

When Miss Sinclair says that “lip- 
reading ability does not so quickly come 
to the inveterate talker,” she places on 
record the best statement possible in 
English of my particular difficulty. Not 
that I worry about the matter. “Where 
ignorance is bliss,” you know, “ ’tis folly 
to be otherwise.” 

It is a little difficult for me to under- 
stand how any one could get the impres- 
sion that there is nothing in lip-reading 
for the totally deaf. The very fact that 
one can learn to recognize such expres- 
sions as “Good morning,’ “How are 
you?” and the like, after five minutes’ 
practise, would seem to indicate pretty 
clearly what could reasonably be expected 
from conscientious and_ well-directed 
practise. And there should be no diffi- 
culty in finding competent lip-readers 
among the totally deaf. Some of the best 
I know are totally deaf. I have met at 
least half a dozen within the past year 
who could understand me readily enough, 
which is more than some of my hearing 
friends can do. 

Naturally the majority of lip-readers 


possess a certain amount of hearing. This 
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is for the same reason, perhaps, that 
white sheep eat more than black sheep— 
there are more of them. I should judge, 
from my own observations, that out of a 
group of 100 lip-readers perhaps ninety 
would be found to possess at least a 
remnant of hearing. And this hearing, 
no matter how little there is, does assist 
immensely. ‘There is no doubt that many 
deaf folks learn, as their deafness pro- 
gresses, that they are not nearly so skillful 
in reading lips as they at first, supposed. 
But the point, after all, is that lip-reading 
is the only resort of the totally deaf. That 
is the thought that looms up before me 
constantly and makes it so difficult for me 
to understand how a totally deaf person 
could become discouraged in the study. 
Lip-reading seems to me about the only 
study in which even the slightest degree 
of proficiency is almost invaluable. While 
it is true that the degree of skill attained 
depends upon natural aptitude as well as 
conscientious practise, it is certain, in my 
opinion, that any one can derive benefit 
even from a limited study of the art. 

As a matter of fact; I have often 
thought, perhaps without justification, 
that this very fact that even a slight de- 
gree of skill possesses value made the 
study of lip-reading particularly useful.to 
the deaf from a purely psychological 
standpoint. I mean this: Most deaf peo- 
ple suffer from periods of depression, 
due to the fact that their affliction is so 
constantly brought to their attention. 
They are driven to think of their loss 
almost continually. But when the study 
of lip-reading is undertaken a new ele- 
ment is brought in. With each gain in 
proficiency, with each advancement to- 
ward the goal of “hearing” with the eyes, 
the student may naturally be expected to 
have his attention transferred from his 
old sense of loss to one of gain. He is 
gaining something now, and the loss is 
put into the background for brief inter- 
vals at least. And the fact that his 
thoughts have become “positive” instead 
of “negative,” for a part of the time, may 
be expected to work a change in his 
whole physical make-up. We are just 
beginning to realize what a powerful in- 
fluence for good or evil the mind can 
exert over our physical selves. Every 
time you recognize the greeting “Good 


morning,” you have by the “positive” re- 
action injected a little fresh building ma- 
terial into your physical structure. 

I am afraid that some of the disap- 
pointment met with by students of lip- 
reading is due to the rather thoughtless 
“boosting” of the art by some of us, who 
grow a little over-enthusiastic after hav- 
ing understood fairly well a simple con- 
versation or so. Then, too, almost any 
person who happens, at a moving-picture 
show, for example, to see a word or two 
on the lips of one of the screen actors is 
pretty apt to believe that it should not re- 
quire more than a few days to acquire 
the ability to follow a speaker. What 
such people do not understand is that lip- 
reading is not merely a question of trans- 
lating certain lip movements. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that learning to read 
the lips of one person is no guarantee 
that one shall be able to understand the 
next speaker, so much difference is there 
in the enunciation and methods of speech 
of different persons. 

So, while lip-reading is an extraor- 
dinary help to the slightly hard of hear- 
ing and the sole resort of the totally deaf, 
we must not expect too much from it. 
There used to be a favorite vaudeville 
expression, “Never go in swimming after 
a full meal, because you won't find it”; 
which is only another way of saying that 
if you expect lip-reading to be a perfect 
substitute for the sense of hearing, you 
are most likely to be disappointed. 

There are numerous occasions, I judge, 
when even the most expert lip-reader 
feels rather disappointed with his tool; 
but such discouragements come to even 
normal individuals ; and my own experi- 
ence convinces me that lip-reading is an 
invaluable acquisition for any deaf per- 
son, no matter what the degree of im- 
pairment of the hearing. Of course, 
most of us will now and then find our- 
selves in much the same state of mind as 
the Sansara-sagara-manthanam ascribes 
to the first man in connection with his 
newly created helpmate. Adam, accord- 
ing to this version, became a trifle dis- 
satisfied with Eve and appeared before 
Twashtri (the Hindu god of creation) 
complaining : 

“Lord, this creature that you have 
given me makes my life miserable. She 
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how it is, but 





chatters inces- 
santly and teases 
me beyond en- 
durance, never 
leaving me alone. 
She requires 
every attention 
every moment, 
takes up all my 
time, weeps about 
nothing, and is 
always idle. So 
I have come to 
give her back, as 
I cannot live with 
her.” 

Twashtri took 
the woman back. 
But in scarcely 
more than a week 
the man re- 
turned. 

“Lord,” he said, 
“IT find that my 
life is lonely 
since I surren- | 








after all I have 
come to the con- 
clusion that she 
is more trouble 
than pleasure to 
me. Therefore 
I beg you take 
her back again.” 

Twashtri re- 
fused. 

“But I cannot 
live with her,” 
declared the 
man. 

“And you could 
not live without 
her,” retorted 
Twashtri, turn- 
ing away. 

And the man 
departed,  strik- 
ing his breast 
and crying un- 
ceasingly : “Woe 











dered that crea- 


to dance and 
sing to me, and look at me out of the 
corner of her eye, and play with me and 
cling to me. Her laughter was music; 
she was beautiful to look at and soft to 
touch. Pray give her back to me again.” 

So Twashtri returned the woman to 
him. 

But in less than a week the man was 
back for the third time. 

“Lord,” he complained, “I know not 


AND THE MAN DEPARTED, STRIKING HIS BREAST AND 
ture. I remem- cryinc UNCEASINGLY: “WOE IS ME, FOR I CANNOT LIVE 
ber how she used with HER—AND 1 CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT HER!” 


is me, for I can- 
not live with her, 
and I cannot live 
without her!” 

So there'll be times when you will con- 
sider lip-reading the most wonderful 
thing in the world, and times when you 
become utterly discouraged with it; but 
the enthusiasm will be far more frequent 
than the discouragement, which is the 
main thing, after all. But do not expect 
miracles. 

“Never go in swimming after a full 
meal.” 





MY PRISON WALLS 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


HE doors of sound are closed to me, 
Shall I sit me down and weep? 

Nay, rather, marshal all the powers 

Within, that I may keep 
The prison room a place of cheer; 

A place of peace, too deep 
For useless tears. A soul, content, 

Can find no cause to weep. 


I shall not shed rebellious tears, 
If I but pause to see 
That Life a tiny fragment is 
Of all Eternity. 
I’ll learn my lessons while I may ; 
The prison walls are friends to me; 
And help attain, throughout the years, 
The thing I am to be. 

















ACTION GAME FOR LIP-READING PRACTISE—OBEYING 
COMMANDS 


By M. GERTRUDE. EVANS 


oer command is to be given to the 
class by lip-movement only first ; then 
one person may be asked to act the com- 
mand. This is in order that all may get 
the practise in lip-reading. 

Call numbers at random, not by regu- 
lar order. 

The acting should be exaggerated 
rather than too tame. These commands 
may seem too simple and childish, yet 
they inspire confidence in the timid. 
Each is .willing to take part in the game, 
as one can act the command if he can lip- 
read it. 

Each player is to be given a number, 
to pin on chest in sight—odd numbers for 
gentlemen, even numbers for ladies. 

Each writes his name on the card. 
(Knowing the names of members of a 
class is helpful in promoting sociability. ) 

The game leader writes introduction 
to game and a few instructions on black- 
board. 

Much of the success depends upon the 
game leader’s personality. 

Game begins. 

Gentlemen, please stand. Sit. 

Now the ladies will stand, and come to 
the desk (or table) or front of the room. 
We wish to see you. Sit, please. 

After the game is over and the class is 
to go to the tea-room, have some one play 
a march, and give commands—thus : 

Gentlemen, choose your lady partners 
and form for a grand march to tea-room. 
Will our chairman, Mrs. C——, please 
lead? 

Again: Will the gentlemen select part- 
ners and take places at card-tables, or— 

Form in line for an old-fashioned Vir- 
ginia reel, etc. 

The game leader can easily add any 
number of “commands,” if more players 
are to take part. The action should, of 
course, be adapted to the type of players. 


ACTION-GAME COMMANDS 


1. Please come to the blackboard and 
write your own name. 

2. How did you come here today, by 
trolley or taxi? Stand, please, won’t you, 
and tell us. 


3. Find the prettiest lady here and give 
her a handshake of greeting. 

4. Will you pin the small flag you find 
on the table on a gentleman’s coat lapel? 

5. What is your favorite flower? 
Write its name on the blackboard. 

6. Please make a very low and grace- 
ful courtesy to our chairman, Mrs. 





7. Wave your handkerchief high up 
over your head. 

8. A penny for your thoughts! Come 
out and get the penny, after you tell us 
the thought. 

g. What daily newspaper do you read? 
Write the name on the blackboard. 

10. Do you play cards? What is your 
favorite game? Count the cards in this 
pack and tell us how many. 

11. You will please find the ten of dia- 
monds and queen of spades and give 
them to me. , 

12. What time is it by your watch? Is 
it correct? Please tell us the time now. 

13. Can you draw a picture of a man 
running? Try, won’t you? 

14. Will you draw a soldier at “atten- 
tion”? 

15. Get the scissors from the table and 
cut this ribbon in half; measure it—just 
half. 

16. Tie a pretty bow out of one half 
and pin it on our excellent teacher, Miss 
R 





17. Kindly pass the candy to the ladies 
only. “Sweets to the sweets,” you know! 

18. Now (if any left) pass the dish of 
peppermints to the gentlemen. 

19. How many candies left in the dish? 
Count and tell us. 

20. Who discovered America? When? 
Write it on blackboard, please. 

21. Look around. Where is the large 
flag? You lead us and we will all stand 
and pledge allegiance to our flag. 

22. Who will play a march? Can you, 
No. 22? If not, please find some one to 
play a march. 

23. Please choose your partners and 
form for grand march. Mrs. C , our 
chairman, and gentlemen will lead. On 
to the tea-tables ! 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB SOLD 


1606 Locust Street, the home, for the 
last two years, of the Speech-Reading 
Club of Philadelphia, has been sold! 

What a dreadful calamity! 

Wait a minute, though! Not so fast! 
It was sold to the right people! In other 
words, the Club has bought its own resi- 
dence,.and is hoping in the near future 
to be free from the harassing dread of 
being made homeless on short notice. 

Note the words “in the near future.” 
They are most important, for in order to 
attain that blissful state of freedom from 
worry the Club must raise the sum of 
$50,000. 

Impossible? Well, they don’t feel that 
way about it in Philadelphia. They do 
realize, however, that it is a tremendous 
undertaking. The decision to buy or 
move was forced upon them at forty- 
eight hours’ notice, and it took all the 
courage the hastily called board meeting 
could muster to assume the responsibility 
of raising such a large amount. But, 
having decided, they set about the task, 
and the fight is on. 

The record of the Club has been an in- 
spiring one from the start. The indom- 
itable enthusiasm with which it has at- 
tacked each of its problems has without 
doubt been responsible to a large extent 
for its success. Organized in 1918 by a 
mere handful of members, it has grown 
so rapidly that it seems likely to become, 
before 1921 draws to a close, the largest 
organization for the hard of hearing in 
the United States. And this growth has 
been not merely a matter of size, but of 
stability, solidity, and interest in the 
cause of the deafened man and woman 
everywhere. 

Two years ago the Club secured, in 
one of the best and most centrally lo- 
cated sections of Philadelphia, a home in 
which it established headquarters. This 
club-house, the first of its kind in the 
world, has become known throughout the 
country, and has enabled the Philadel- 
phia Club to place itself on a self-sup- 
porting basis and to accomplish a work 
many times greater than before. 

This work must not be curtailed. The 
Club is bringing hope and joy and ability 
to earn a living to hundreds of people 
handicapped by deafness, and there are 


before it unlimited possibilities for 
greater service. Surely all of its friends 
will spring to its aid. Will you? 

Already a start has been made to the 
amount of $6,000. But the journey to 
the goal of $50,000 is still a long, hard 
one. How many “miles” can you take 
off ? 

If readers of THE Vorta REvIEW de- 
sire to contributte to this worthy cause, 
their gifts will be gladly received at this 
office and promptly forwarded. The 
Philadelphia Club stands in the foremost 
rank of workers for the cause of the 
deafened. Let us not fail it in its hour 
of need. 

—JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE. 





A SUGGESTION FOR PRACTISE 


Teachers who are constantly searching 
for material for practise classes may find 
this suggestion helpful. Why not apply 
our reading to our practise classes? We 
are constantly coming across fine bits of 
philosophy, interesting character studies, 
etc. Such things are not hard to find in 
this day of splendid magazine articles and 
the better class of modern novels. It re- 
quires, to be sure, originality and thought 
to put them into good form for use in 
practise classes, but after a little practise 
one finds that the adaptable paragraphs 
will fairly leap out at one—paragraphs 
that need comparatively little “working 
over.” 

For instance, the following paragraph 
will be found in Hugh Walpole’s ‘“Mara- 
dick at Forty.” The words are spoken 
by an old man who has spent his life 
traveling about England with his Punch 
and Judy show. His is a very lovable 
character and his philosophy of life—his 
“religion,” as he calls it—is just as lov- 
able as the dear old man himself : 

“We're creating all the time. Every 
time that you laugh at a thought, every 
time that you are glad, every time that 
you are seeing beauty and saying so, 
every time that you think it’s better to be 
decent than not, better to be merry than 
sad, you are creating. You are increas- 
ing the happy population of the world. 
Plenty of folks have said it, but precious 
few have done it.” 
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The class may be told about the happy, 
lovable old man—a short description of 
his “show” and travels. Then his phil- 
osophy of life or “religion” may be given 
as follows: 

We are creating all the time. 

We can increase the happy population 
of the world by just being happy our- 
selves. 

Plenty of people have said this, but 
precious few have done it! 

Every time we laugh, we are creating. 

Every time that we are glad, we are 
creating. 

Every time that we see beauty and say 
sO, we are creating. 

Every time we decide that it is better 
to be merry than sad, we are creating. 

Every time we decide that it is better 
to be decent than not, we are creating. 

Every time that we praise instead of 
blame, we are creating. 

Every time that we give rather than 
take, we are creating. 

And so on, ad infinitum. 





A FEW LAUGHS 


Well, folks, this is my first attempt at 
wielding the pen, and I am under the im- 
pression that in my case the sword might 
prove to be mightier, not, mind you, be- 
cause I am an unusually big fellow (just 
middling), but from my lack of elo- 
quence. 

Our old friend (with apologies to him 
for the liberty), Mr. Ferrall, suggests to 
me that I should try my hand at writing; 
so behold my first effort in trying to give 
readers of THE Vota REview an excuse 
for bringing the handkerchiefs into use. 

One day, being more than ever down 
in the dumps, I decided to write Mr. Fer- 
rall a letter. Some letter it was, too; and 
a few weeks later an answer arrived, 
which filled me up to the brim with fresh 
hope, strength, and cheer! This article 
is the outcome of that letter, and if it 
ever gets into print it is to be hoped that 
all will be greatly cheered to see how 
Mr. Ferrall has helped a fellow-creature 
along the highroad of life! 

Every one who writes in THE VoLTa 
Review has a say on lip-reading; there- 
fore I must do likewise. Rest assured, 


that it is the greatest thing for those who 
are deaf. I am sorry to say that I my- 
self am not much of a hand at it, but I 
may succeed in getting the word “and” 
two or three times during the course of a 
conversation. That isn’t at all bad, when 
one looks the subject fairly and squarely 
in the face and analyzes it carefully. For 
instance, say, one long evening has to be 
passed sitting in the drawing-room. All 
the other people are chatting and laugh- 
ing away to their hearts’ content. I man- 
age to catch the aforesaid word two or 
three times during the course of the 
evening. Why, I deserve to be sent to 
the head of the class, with full honors! 
Lip-reading sure is one better than hav- 
ing to cart six feet of rubber tubing all 
around the town. I have such an affair, 
which occupies an honored place in my 
wardrobe; also an electric instrument, 
which holds a like position on my dress- 
ing table as an inspiration to better things. 

One day, while engaged in shipping 
some goods per schooner, an old gentle- 
man (perhaps he wasn’t so old, after all) 
came up and spoke to me. On account 
of the noise he raised his voice, enabling 
me to understand him. He was inquiring 
when the schooner would sail. I started 
to give him the desired information, and 
while speaking he suddenly dived into his 
pocket and pulled out the (in my opin- 
ion) hated rubber tube and calmly passed 
me the mouthpiece, with a smile explain- 
ing all. I took it and told him what I had 
said before he had to bring the tube into 
use, but I never let him know that I was 
also in need of an instrument of one sort 
or another. It made me feel a bit su- 
perior. By that I have no intention of 
being snobbish, so please do not imagine 
such a thing. 

Another time, in company with my 
brother and a friend, I went calling. 
Probably the call did not last half an 
hour, but to me it seemed to be an eter- 
nity. However, all things come to an end, 
even calls. Afterwards my brother said 
to me, “How do you like calling?” 

“Pauline,” I replied, “Who is she?” 

I did not mind the laugh that followed 
so much as the fact that there was no 
“Pauline.” 

N. H. Ross. 











THE VOLTA REVIEW 


We desire to compliment the manage- 
ment of THe Voita Review for the gen- 
eral improvement so noticeable in the 
late issues of its magazine. The tolerant 
attitude of its editor upon all controver- 
sial subjects is to be most highly com- 
mended. It tends to break down all dis- 
cordant elements and foster harmony, so 
greatly desired in our profession. 

In the February number of the Re- 
VIEW we were more than pleased at the 
dignified reply made by the editor to a 


‘ communication from Dr. Max A. Gold- 


stein. 

THE Vota Review declares its devo- 
tion to speech-reading, speech, and hear- 
ing. No doubt the editor tries to adhere 
strictly to this declaration, and we ven- 
ture the statement that the magazine is 
making more friends today and losing 
fewer than ever before in its history. 
This is no reflection upon editors who 
have preceded Miss Timberlake. It is 
only written to express our admiration 
for the careful and painstaking editing of 
the magazine in all its departments and 
for her strict adherence to a constructive 
rather than destructive policy. 

We appreciate the value of the Review 
to the profession, and we offer it our 
hearty support as long as we can feel as- 
sured that its influence will ever be ex- 
tended toward the highest development 
of the deaf children of our land—men- 
tally, morally, and physically. 

The combined schools are beginning to 
feel that the Review is open-minded, and 
that it acknowledges and understands 
their manifold difficulties. And rather 
than deliver a thousand and one knocks 
and utter an Iliad of criticisms, the Re- 
VIEW comes to us in a helpful and under- 
standable attitude—The Florida School 
Herald. 


We copy one paragraph of a letter that 
the Editor of THE Vora REvIEW, Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake, wrote to some 
disgruntled correspondent. It seems that 
this correspondent was “sore” because 
THE Vouta Review allowed The Silent 
World and The Silent Worker to adver- 
tise therein. 

We wish to commend Miss Timber- 
lake for the fearless way and the satis- 
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factory way she handles this question and 
this “kicker.” Miss Timberlake states a 
platform upon which we can all stand. 
We all want more speech and better 
speech, and we are working for that. 
Under the leadership of such an editor, 
THE Voita Review will make friends 
and supporters. We congratulate THE 
Voita Review.—E-tract from an edi- 
torial in “The Palmetto Leaf.” 





GRADING PUPILS IN PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


The need of a uniform system of grad- 
ing pupils in physical training has been 
noticed in every city where it is placed 
as a regular course in the curriculum. 
The subject must be treated differently 
from the other courses, as the circum- 
stances involving the cardinal points are 
not similar. The results obtained are of 
a vastly different nature, so that it be- 
comes unquestionably a leading factor in 
the child’s life. 

The grade in physical training must 
represent the actual physical qualifica- 
tions of the pupil. The pupil must be 
led to believe that this grade is just as 
important as the combined grades of the 
other subjects, as only then does he value 
his physical life in proportion to his 
mental, which is represented by the other 
marks. 

The main difficulty with physical train- 
ing in many schools is the fact that they 
do not apply it during the school session, 
but put emphasis on it only during the 
exercise period. How any one can ex- 
pect a miserly thirty minutes a day to 
reform bad habits of standing, sitting, 
and walking without taking these into 
consideration throughout the day, I can- 
not understand. 

To me the ideal system is where the 
class-room teachers co-operate with the 
physical training department, and correct 
sitting and standing postures and walking 
carriage is maintained throughout the 
day. In classes where a different teacher 
presides over the pupils every period, the 
teacher in charge of the class should keep 
her “posture” pad on her desk, and as 
the classes come to her room she is 
responsible for their postures while that 
class is in her charge. This pad is given 
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to the physical director, who in turn im- 
mediately knows whether the exercises 
given are strenuous enough to make the 
muscles used in holding the body erect, 
strong, and in condition to do their work 
satisfactorily, not only during the phys- 
ical training priod, but during the bal- 
ance of the day. 

This is not an unnecessary hardship 
for the teachers, as only extreme cases are 
noted and recorded. The little time added 
to the report marking by the teacher 
is easily compensated by the feeling of 
justice given to the pupils. It would not 
be necessary to keep a daily record of 
each pupil, but rather to depend on the 
memory and judgment of the teacher at 
the end of each term, in carefully check- 
ing the following points for each pupil: 


Sitting posture during school ses- 
sion—IO per cent. 

Standing posture during school ses- 
sion—Io per cent. 

Walking carriage during school ses- 
sion—1I0o per cent. 

Attitude toward correction; whether 
pupil accepts or ignores it—1o per cent. 

Effort; if pupil tries, although de- 
ficient—1Io per cent. 


The percentages lacking would be in 
the hands of the physical training di- 
rector for work done during the exercise 
period, as— 


Improvement during year—1o per cent. 

Execution of commands during phys- 
ical training period—3o per cent. 

Discipline during physical training pe- 
riod—1o per cent. 


The use of tobacco in any form will 
reduce the grade 10 per cent. Since the 
war the use of tobacco by schoolboys is 
alarming, due to the fact that they got 
the impression that if soldiers smoked 
they should, too, if they wanted to be 
like their khaki heroes. This bad habit 
is one of the greatest enemies the phys- 
ical-training course has, as it tears down 
the parts of the body that are built up by 
wholesome exercise. The educators of 
our country ought to take note of this 
fact and immediately instigate a vigorous 
campaign to teach the school children the 
harm of tobacco to their bodies. 

Before adopting this system, however, 
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it is best to explain the points in detail, 
so that each pupil will be aware of the 
fundamental points which are used in 
grading him. The writing of this system 
on the blackboard and the copying of it 
by the pupils will assist the teachers, as 
occasional glances throughout the term 
by the pupil will help him to remember 
the points the teacher has in mind when 
the report cards are marked. By con- 
stantly trying and putting forth his best 
efforts during the year, we can get de- 
cided betterment in the pupil’s physical 
being, augmented by the benefits of the 
daily thirty minutes in the gymnasium. 

I wish the teachers would give this 
plan for grading the physical training 
work their interest and attention, and by 
co-operating with me we can take up 
each point in detail until every phase of 
the outline is understood. The adopting 
of this method, which has been tried and 
proven satisfactory, would mean a great 
deal to the physical training directors and 
little added work to your daily program. 

It is only when we link the work 
undertaken in the gymnasium with the 
every-day life of the pupils that we can 
claim our physical training program to be 
successful. Health habits must be formed 
which will go on after school is finished 
and in every place under the sun, whether 
there is a gymnasium right around the 
corner or thousands of miles away. The 
walking, standing, and sitting positions 
are fundamental, and as class-room teach- 
ers you have abundant and valuable op- 
portunities for corrective work for which 
there is little time or occasion during a 
gymnasium lesson. 

But success in any human endeavor 
depends on the united interest and co- 
operation of all concerned. I am doing 
all that is humanly possible on my part, 
but I need the help of the teachers during 
the balance of the day to make my work 
and teaching the success they should 
be.-—Emma Sollberger, Physical Training 
Director of the Boys, in “The IIlinots 
Advance.” 





“Skill in speech-reading is independent of 
degree of deafness, age, sex, or business train- 
ing.” 





Speech-reading enlarges the opportunity for 
service. 














SURGERY AT THE ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL 


As has been noted in the /nstitution 
Quarterly, the Department of Public 
Welfare has appointed a State surgeon, 
Dr. S. W. McKelvey, to hunt out in the 
charitable and penal institutions cases 
which should be operated on, to build up 
in each institution a surgical service. 

Some very interesting things have de- 
veloped as a result of his year’s work. 
For instance, among the children in the 
State School for the Deaf was a boy who 
could not open his mouth. His affliction 
was so great that it was difficult for him 
to secure enough food for his proper 
health. 

Dr. McKelvey secured the consent of 
the parents to an operation which he be- 
lieved would relieve the condition. The 
boy was taken to the Peoria State Hos- 
pital, where there is an excellent surgical 
service and where he could be under the 
continuous supervision of the surgeon 
following the operation. This has been 
a success. Dr. McKelvey makes, for 
this issue of the Quarterly, the following 
brief report : 

Frank O’Koren, aged 9 years, was a 
pupil in the Jacksonville State School for 
the Deaf and was referred to me because 
“he was unable to open his mouth.” His- 
tory from his parents states that he had 
a very severe attack of diphtheria at the 
age of eighteen months, following which 
they noticed an increasing inability to 
open his mouth. The child has always 
been partially deaf and unable to speak. 

Examination showed an asymmetrical 
face, flat on right side, more full on left, 
impaired muscle action on left; mouth 
open to greatest extent one-eighth inch 
between surfaces of teeth. 

Diagnosis was made of temporo-max- 
illary ankylosis of left side. 

Operation performed on July 8, 1920, 
revealing a complete bony union at tem- 
poro-maxillary joint ; a piece of mandible 
one-fourth inch wide was removed just 
below normal site of joint and piece of 
temporal fascia inserted. As soon as 
piece from mandible was removed, anes- 
theist was able to open mouth. 

Patient has been doing well since opera- 
tion, has good movement of lower jaw, 
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eats well, has gained in weight, but the 
most striking thing is that he is commenc- 
ing to speak audible words. I believe 
with training this will improve and he 
may be able to talk—The Institution 
Quarterly (Illinois). 


“SILENT CORKEY” SPEAKS 


Patrick J. “Corkey” Hanley has broken 
his silence, 

For the first time in eight years a group 
of intelligible syllables have passed the 
lips of the famous “silence striker,” who 
was released recently from Charlestown 
State Prison. 

And it may turn out that “Silent 
Corkey” never went on a strike at all, 
but was robbed of his power of speech by 
a nervous shock following an injury to 
his head. 

The Post yesterday asked Dr. Walter 
B. Swift, of 110 Bay State Road, famous 
authority on speech correction and 
aphonia, to confirm a report that Hanley 
is under his treatment and is able to 
articulate. Dr. Swift affirmed the story. 
“Silent Corkey” can now say four 
words—“Mamma, how are you ?”’—and 
in the course of time will recover his en- 
tire vocabulary, the specialist declares. 

“T do not believe Hanley ever went on 
a silent strike,” Dr. Swift said. “I be- 
lieve he lost his power of speech as a 
result of a shock received when a brick 
feli upon his head. The case is one of 
aphonia, and I cannot understand how 
he could have remained in prison for 
eight years without receiving any treat- 
ment.” 

When Hanley was released from 
Charlestown, October 27, he ‘sought 
numerous specialists, so the story goes, 
who told him he could never speak again. 

The interesting inside story of Han- 
ley’s first speech was explained by Dr. 
Swift. 

“When Hanley came to me,” said the 
doctor, “I made a thorough physical and 
mental examination. I also made X-ray 
plates of his skull, and learned that be- 
yond question there was no organic 
lesion or impairment. In other words, 
his powers of speech were lost from the 
nervous shock, just as we find sometimes 
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in cases of shell-shock. He had been 
robbed of the ability to combine his vocal 
powers. 

“The result of my findings was so 
satisfactory and I was so sure of my 
diagnosis that I took Hanley down to 
New York with me last Monday, without 
a bit of treatment, and showed the case 
to my clinic in speech correction in the 
New York city schools. At that time he 
could not speak a word, but his vocal 
powers were unimpaired and he could 
vocalize. By that I mean he could laugh 
and say ‘umph.” His respiration also was 
perfect, and breathing is, of course, the 
root of speech. 

“When I got him up before the class I 
told him to breathe out, and as he did so, 
to sound ‘m-mm.’ The first time he did 
so with his mouth closed. Then I asked 
him to say ‘m-mm’ and open his mouth. 
The result, of course, was ‘ma.’ And 
then ‘ma-ma’ was easy, and so on with 
the rest. 

“Hanley has perfect co-ordination of 
mind—that is, when he was able to 
articulate ‘mama’ he had no difficulty in 
understanding the meaning of the word 
or in employing it again.” — 

Dr. Swift added that the treatment of 
Hanley’s muteness has led to a discovery 
of still more fascinating elements in his 
case. “Hanley has what I would call, 
for want of a better word at the moment, 
‘a single mind.’ In other words, he con- 
centrates tremendously upon one object 
or one idea, and then, when his attention 
is disconcerted, his mind flies swiftly to 
the second object, and the first is com- 
pletely forgotten. That, and not any 
criminal instinct, may have been the rea- 
son he would steal. An object would 
attract his mind; it would concentrate 
upon it to the exclusion of everything 
else—and he seized it. 

“T have perfect faith in Hanley’s story 
regarding his loss of speech.” 

At the present time Hanley is living in 
seclusion with a family in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Swift is one of the best-known 
specialists in the country on speech cor- 
rection. He began early in life to pre- 
pare himself for this work by securing a 
thorough training in oratory and public 
speaking at the New England Conserva- 
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tory of Music. He graduated with an 
A. B. degree from Harvard in 1go1 and 
was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1907.—Boston Post. 





ME, TOO 


I was both interested and amused in 
reading Mr. O’Connor’s experience with 
the ticket-seller.* It reminded me of a 
similar experience I had with a druggist’s 
clerk. I escaped without assault, but not 
without loss of confidence in my ability 
to read lips. 

I was in a drug store recently, and, 
being thirsty, went to the soda counter 
and asked for a lime phosphate. The 
clerk asked me a question, not one word 
of which I understood. He possessed 
unreadable lips, and I knew it was use- 
less to ask him to repeat; so I merely re- 
peated my order. 

Again he asked me something about it. 
Again I repeated my request, but in the 
form of a question. He grew very red 
in the face and repeated his question. I 
could see no way out but withdrawal; so 
I said, “Never mind, thanks. I don’t 
want it.””. The expression on that clerk’s 
face fairly shouted, “You poor nut. Got 
rooms to let in the upper story, ain’t 
you ?” 

As I have always had that same order 
filled, without questioning, by other 
clerks in different drug stores, I don’t to 
this day know what he could have asked 
me; but it will be some time before I 
muster sufficient courage again to ask for 
a lime phosphate. 

I want to add that if Mr. O’Connor’s 
ticket-seller and my drug clerk had been 
women, there are nine chances in ten that 
we should have understood them. 

And that leads me to ask, Why is it 
that women’s lips are easier to read than 
men’s? for I think most deafened per- 
sons will agree with me that they are. 
And why do deafened men object to 
practising lip-reading with women ? 

I belong to a League that has quite a 
large membership. In it are some twenty- 
odd men: There are lip-reading classes 
for both men and women, but there are 





* See page 160. 
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no “co-ed.” classes. The men refuse to 
practise, or study with women. 

I am told (let me say it softly) that it 
is because the women acquire the art 
more readily. I have also been told that 
men find women’s lips hard to read; but 
this I question. If it ts true, then all the 
greater need for mutual practise. We 
are all in the same boat and should help 
one another. I wish some one who 
knows would come forward and tell us 
why Mr. Hard-of-Hearing Man is so 
shy.—B. M. R. 





DEAFNESS A PENALTY 


Deafness is usually referred to as a 
“symptom” rather than a disease. Why 
not call it a “penalty,” a punishment for 
neglecting the earliest symptoms or sig- 
nals indicative of ear trouble? The neg- 
lect may have been the fault of the 
parents rather than of the individual 
sufferer. But some one sinned by omis- 
sion, and the “penalty” had to be paid, 
possibly not until years later. 

In a pathological sense, there may be 
a close correlation between blindness and 
deafness. Blindness is often the penalty 
paid for some one’s lack of proper care 
of early eye trouble. Deafness may be 
the penalty for failure to consult an ear 
specialist when early symptoms of ear 
troubles were evident from the danger 
signals. There is, possibly, a daily al- 
most imperceptible impairment of hear- 
ing going on in neglected cases of ear 
trouble ; therefore it is economically wise 
to pay attention to the premonitory 
symptoms of ear trouble, and thus avoid 
having to pay the penalty in later life. 

Some day, seemingly very suddenly, 
the ear may appear to have lost its nat- 
ural vitality; it no longer functions as it 
should ; its delicate mechanism no longer 
readily responds to the impact of the 
sound waves on the membranous curtain, 
or drum-head, that forms the beginning 
of the middle ear. Yet that “sudden- 
ness” may have been “coming on” during 
many years. The driver who day after 
day neglects to tighten the nuts on the 
bolts in his car need not wonder how it 
all happened, should a bolt drop out and 
leave the car stranded far from a garage. 
It is possible for the driver to walk back 
over the route driven and find the miss- 
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ing bolt, or he can obtain a new one at a 
supply-house. But such easy replacement 
is not possible with the intricate mechan- 
ism of the ear. Therefore, when the ear 
or the sense of hearing sends out a signal 
that it is growing weary, that it is “tired,” 
pay attention to that signal, even though 
there may be no feeling of fatigue in any 
other part of the body.—Fred De Land. 





A PITIABLE CASE 


We have as a new pupil, a girl, who, 
as to age and physical development, is 
just entering young womanhood, but as 
regards her mental age she is hardly more 
than an infant. She has not been a 
resident of this State long, having moved 
from an adjoining State the past sum- 
mer, so far as we know. She has been 
kept at home either through ignorance 
on the part of her parents or through a 
desire for the physical power she could 
develop—the work she could do at home. 
There is a school for the deaf in her 
native State, a good one, and either her 
parents did not know of the school or, 
knowing, did not care—a shame or a 
crime. 

The girl in question was brought to 
school by interested parties, not the par- 
ents, on the date school was supposed to 
start, two weeks earlier than our opening, 
and she was allowed to stay, or rather, 
she was kept. She was wild as a deer 
and knew absolutely nothing, even about 
feeding herself, except to put food in her 
mouth with her fingers. She was afraid 
of a fork and would not put food in her 
mouth with one. She is learning ordi- 
nary table manners and occasionally 
shows an interest in the kindergarten 
hand-work. It is one of those cases in 
which it is difficult to determine whether 
the person is feeble-minded or not— 
whether the backwardness is lack of 
mentality or lack of training; and the 
pity, and the shame, and the crime of it 
all is that in this day and age an afflicted 
child, for amelioration or correction of 
whose affliction schools or institutions 
abound, should be allowed to grow to 
womanhood before any attempt is made 
to find where she belongs—in a school 
or in some eleemosynary institution — 
The Silent Hoosier. 
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PROGRESS OF THE JAPANESE ORAL 
SCHOOL 


About a year ago THE VoLtTa REviEW pub- 
lished a letter from Mr. John D. Wright, tell- 
ing about the establishment of an oral school 
in Japan. The following letter, written to Mr. 
Wright by an American lady connected with a 
Japanese mission, tells of the progress of the 
little school: 


Toxyo, JAPAN, November 23, 1920. 
My Dear Mr, Wricnr: 


I want to express again our thanks for the 
help given in the correspondence course. We 
have had three papers translated, and the last 
of the three is to be given out at our mothers’ 
meeting next week. Last month we had a 
large meeting at our home, 18 members of the 
children’s families being present. There were 
two grandfathers, two grandmothers, two 
fathers, and even a brother and sister present. 
It was a very happy occasion. The regular 
program was followed by refreshments and 
games with the children in our garden. Next 
month we have a Christmas tree here—the 
children’s first Christmas—with presents from 
our church in Chicago. 

I am enclosing an article from one of our 
Japanese dailies. The reporter is a young 
woman who visited the school. There is a 
good deal of publicity work going on through 
visitors. 

This week Miss Kramer represents our 


school at the annual meeting of the teachers of 
the deaf in Nagoya. She has been asked to 
speak on “Deaf Oral Work in America.” We 
were happy to be recognized and invited. 

There are at present 20 pupils in the school— 
too many, Miss Kramer and I feel. But Mr. 
Murakami thought that should be our limit, 
and we consented. It makes the finding of a 
third teacher imperative. The number of appli- 
cants has been more than double that number. 

Mrs. Hata continues her weekly ‘essons with 
me, and we feel much encouraged over her 
ability to teach the children speech-reading as 
well as to do the regular Kindergarten work. 

We are very grateful for your help and also 
for the material so kindly sent. 

This will reach you at the holiday season 
and I wish to add my word of Christmas greet- 
ing to you and Mrs. Wright. May the New 
Year add to your store of happiness. 

With all good wishes, I am very sincerely 
yours, 

HELEN O. REISCHAUER. 


Nore.—Mrs. Reischauer recently sent the ac- 
companying picture to THe Vorta Review. 
Her husband, at the rear of the picture, is 
holding their own little deaf girl, who has 
been, until December, 1920, at the McCowen 
School Home in Chicago. 

Mrs. Reischauer says: “These attractive chil- 
dren make us long to be able to open the doors 
to the many little ones who are going without 
any education.” 
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ANOTHER NEW CLUB 


The Speech-Reading Club of Washington, 
D. C., is a young but lusty recruit to the ranks 
of organizations for the hard of hearing. It 
was formally organized, after several pre- 
liminary meetings, on March 2, 1921, at which 
time a constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and the following officers elected: President, 
Mrs. W. W. Hubert; First Vice-President, 
Mrs. Edgar B. Scott; Second Vice-President, 
Miss Mildred Harris; Secretary, Miss Betty 
C. Wright; Treasurer, Mr. George M. Clagett. 

There is much enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers of the Club, and plans are in progress for 
a large “booster” meeting, with speakers from 
the New York League, the Boston Guild, the 
Philadelphia Club, and elsewhere. 

The Club is holding 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 


The annual report of the San Francisco 
League for the Hard of Hearing shows great 
progress. Two new departments, a Study Club, 
and a monthly Lip-Reading Contest have been 
very successful. Much interest has been shown 
in the Evening Practise Classes. The member- 
ship of the League has increased from 82 to 
142. The League is planning to own a club- 
house, and the sum of $2,000 in donations has 
been received. 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Group of the New York League is publishing, 
as its contribution to the cause, a little monthly 

paper, The Chronicle. 





Without doubt this 





its meetings temporar- 
ily in the auditorium 
of the Volta Bureau, 
but intends as soon as 
possible to establish its 
own headquarters. The 
Secretary, Miss Betty 
C. Wright, 3002 Q 


Street N. W., will be HERE are some folks who pity us, 
and think we bear a load because our 


glad to hear from any 


GOOD CHEER 


WITH GREETINGS TO WALT MASON 
By LAURA A. DAVIES 


periodical will prove 
itself invaluable to the 
League, as its medium 
for making announce- 
ments and keeping in 
touch with members at 
a distance from head- 
quarters. The _ initial 
number, printed by the 





one who may be inter- 
ested in the Washing- 
ton organization. 





Miss Gebhart, direc- 
tor of the Miiller-Walle 
School in Chicago, who 
is spending the winter 
in rest, will again con- 
duct a summer school 
for lip-readers. Her 
card appears on another 
page. 


THE CHICAGO 
LEAGUE 


Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, of New York, 
President of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Hard - of -Hearing 
Leagues, was the guest 
of the Chicago League 
at a dinner at the City 
Club of Chicago Febru- 
ary 4. Following the 





ears are deaf; they fuss about our 
silent road. But we just smile and go 
our way; we have no time to brood; 
we're thankful every passing day that we 
can earn our food. Besides, God's world 
is full of things, spread out before our 
eyes, and every passing moment brings 
us things that deaf folks prize. The 
grass is green; the flowers are gay; the 
leaves are dancing, too; and every hour 
of every day is making dreams come 
true. The mysteries of earth are ours, 
the beauties of the air, the mocking-bird, 
the bright-hued flowers and color every- 
where. The friends God gave to cherish 
us, to love us and to bless, bring under- 
standing sympathy that’s like a sweet 
caress. The music of the spheres is 
heard, though silence broods around, and 
there is magic in each word that falls 
without a sound. We have no call to 
mope or pine; there’s gladness every- 
where. It’s greater far to spread sun- 
shine than be a millionaire. 

















League’s good friend, 
the Institute for Crip- 
pled and Disabled Men, 
is newsy, interesting, 
and attractive. 





THE LOS ANGELES 
LEAGUE 


Miss Marian J. An- 
derson was hostess at 
a joint meeting of the 
Pacific Coast School of 
Lip-Reading and the 
Los Angeles League 
when R. Hayes Hamil- 
ton gave a lecture on 
“Historic California.” 
The lecturer spoke in 
a darkened room, with 
a small spotlight play- 
ing on his face, and by 
watching the move- 
ments of his lips his 
enthusiastic audience of 
over a hundred speech- 
readers found it easy 


dinner Dr. Phillips gave an inspiring talk on 
“The need and importance of social work for 
the hard of hearing.” This talk was followed 
by remarks from a number of the otologists 
present. Dr. M. A. Goldstein, of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, told of the 
work for the deaf that he had been doing. Dr. 
Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the lip-reading training given the deaf- 
ened soldiers and sailors at Camp May, under his 
supervision. Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Dr. Charles 
N. Robertson, Dr. Joseph Beck, Dr. Elmer 
Kenyon, Dr. Burton Haseltine, and Dr. Frank 
Novak discussed various phases of social work 
for the deafened. 


to follow the course of the lecture. 

Miss Anderson introduced the speaker, and 
at the close of the lecture Miss Rice gave a 
brief explanation of the work of the organiza- 
tion. Invitations to the League meetings were 
handed to the people as they entered, and the 
League folders were given to those who seemed 
interested in joining. 





Speech-reading is a valuable asset in the 
business world. 





Speech-reading should be considered the first 
resource of even the slightly deaf. 
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